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PROSPERITY 
—__-_—_ TERE! 


Not in the spirit of a boast, but merely as a case 
in evidence, 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


Desires to add its mite toward the now estab- 
lished faith in the “good times” that are here ; 
and, as instance, would state that during the first 
half of the month of October, 1897, it published 
on eight (8) of the fifteen days, EACH DAY, over 
10,000 lines of display advertising, exclusive of 
“classified” matter, and on three (3) of those 
eight days the above figure reached 15,000 lines. 

It would appear from this that among adver- 
tisers there is a connecting link between 


‘THE RECORD” and « PROSPERITY.” 


FOR RATES ADDRESS 
Average Circulation in 1896: THE RECORD 


Daily Edition, 170,402 PUBLISHING CO., 
Sunday a 124,234 PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Buying Power 


is vested in the women 
of the household. 


Catch their eye ; obtain their confidence, 
and you will make them purchasers of your 
goods. 

More of them live in the country than 
anywhere else. 

The local country weekly is the paper 
which they read. 

They buy from its advertisements. 


There are 1,600 local papers on the 

Atlantic Coast Lists. 

A million families are reached weekly by these papers. 
One order, one electro does the business. 

Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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THE PROGRAMME NUISANCE. 
By Leroy Fairman. 

If there were a Merchants’ Alma- 
nac, and if its publisher knew his 
business, we would find this warning 
printed at the top of the October 
page: ‘‘About this time, look out 
for the programme man.” 

Nearly every merchant in the land 
has to contend with the programme 
man. He will be on hand in a few 
days, and he will drop in almost every 
day for the next six months. And 
every visit means one more gray hair 
for the merchant’s head. 

The programme man is a serious 
problem because he is not a man who 
can be snubbed with impunity. He is 
a man of importance. He is a good 
customer, and has money and influ- 
ence. He does not come, hat in hand, 
asking for favors. He bears the air 
of one who simply demands his rights. 

He is the president or secretary of 
the Sons and Daughters of the Seven 
Wise Virgins. That 2 me organi- 
zation will soon hold a fair, or a con- 
cert, or a festival. He spreads before 
the unfortunate merchant a ‘‘ dummy” 
programme which is nearly ten-tenths 
advertising space. It costs the mer- 
chant anywhere from five to fifty 
dollars for a space, and the reasons 
why he should buy a large space are 
fully set forth to him by the eloquent 
programme man. 

Wherever he may be, and however 
often he may turn up, his methods are 
always the same. He isa blackmailer, 
pure and simple. Everything he says 
is calculated to impress the merchant 
with the fact that if he doesn’t buy 
- a in that programme, the society of 
the Sons and Daughters will patronize 
somebody else. He may not say this 
in so many words, but he makes his 
meaning perfectly clear. 

Now, what is the merchant to do? 
Nearly everybody in town belongs to 
some society or other, and every so- 
ciety sooner or later has some money- 


making scheme on foot which calls for 
one of those distressing programmes. 
To refuse all programme advertising 
means, it appears, to make an enemy in 
nearly every house. To advertise in 
these programmes means just so much 
money thrown away, and it costs a lot 
of money in the course of a season. 
He clearly can’t afford it. But what 
shall he say to the programme man? 

He will not go far wrong if he says 
something like this : 

‘‘I am very sorry, Mr. Smith, but 
the advertising rules of our store bar 
all programmes. We were forced 
to make such a rule and to make 
it inviolable. We learned from ex- 
perience that programme advertising 
brings no results, and of course it was 
a business necessity to discontinue it. 
We are obliged to enforce the rule in 
every case, for if we violate it in one 
instance, we could not consistently re- 
fuse the next applicant. He would be 
justified in feeling hurt if we did. 

“*Yes, I know that you and many 
others of your society are good friends 
and customers of ours. I sincerely 
hope you will remain good friends and 
customers. Bui, to be frank with you, 
you are our customers in your own in- 
terest, not for social reasons. You buy 
of us because it pays you to do so. 
We would not expect you to patronize 
us at a loss, and you should not expect 
us to buy anything from you that is of 
no use to us. 

‘* Your society is a most worthy one, 
and I am anxious to see it succeed. 
am willing to do anything in my power 
to help it, if I can do so without 
breaking business rules that experience 
has taught me are both wise and neces- 
sary. You say that your fair com- 
mences on the 23d ; rest assured that I 
will not forget it.” 

If you talk in this sensible, but 
kindly, way to the programme man you 
will get rid of him without making an 
enemy of him. And if his society is 
a worthy one, do something for its 
fair, or concert, or whatever it may be. 
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Donate something to be raffled or 
voted for. Fit up a booth or furnish 
fans, or ice cream, or something of 
that sort.. Then you will not only be 
of substantial aid, but you will get a 
whole lot of really good advertising. 
The newspapers will mention you, 
and the members of the society will 
feel most kindly toward you. It will 
be money well spent. Every merchant 
can afford to spend money to gain the 
reputation of a liberal, generous, 
warm-hearted man, but to be known 
as an easy mark will bring no business 
to his counters. 

If you weakly yield to the pro- 
gramme man, both he and his society 
will feel that they owe you nothing. 
You bought space in their programme 
and you got what you paid for. But if 
you give them something outright they 
will feel that they are in your debt, 
that you are interested in them and 
that you are a good man to tie to. 


2. 


“* KLONDIKE.” 

By Jno. S. Grey. 
Since the Trilby craze there has not 
been any name so widely used for ad- 


vertising purposes as that of the now 
famous mining region. People would 
seem to think that there must be a 
magical charm in the name, for it has 
already pervaded every conceivable 
line of business, not only here in New 
York, but all over the country. 

There are Klondike hotels, Klon- 
dike restaurants and cafes and Klon- 
dike laundries. We read now of the 
Klondike shoe and the Klondike scarf 
pin, Klondike brands of canned foods, 
Klondike cocktails, and in the realms 
of vaudeville there are Klondike 
quartettes and trios. A Brooklyn hat- 
ter has named his new fall style of hat 
the ‘‘ Klondike,” and it is even threat- 
ened that a new shape in ladies’ hats 
will be so named. There are already 
Klondike overcoats, and Klondike 
canes with an imitation nugget for a 
handle. 

A Williamsburgh barber calls his 
shop the ‘‘ Klondike,” and numerous 
cigar stores in Greater New York bear 
the same name. The Klondike cigar 
has already made its appearance. We 
may safely look out for the Klondike 
bicycle, the Klondike collar (the Klon- 
dike necktie is already here), and 

robably the Klondike shirt. In fact, 
at poe the year is out, it will be almost 
impossible to eat, drink, smoke or dress 
without being reminded of the new 


El Dorado by seeing or hearing its 
name used in connection with every- 
thing we use. 

Is this good advertising ? 

I think not, because it is overdone. 
What everybody uses becomes com- 
mon—just as in the case of the 
‘*'Trilby”’ craze. That word came into 
such universal use as to become nause- 
ating. It was an instance of ‘‘ famil- 
iarity breeds contempt.” The name 
Klondike is popular just now, but it 
can not be said to be distinctive when 
it is so widely used as an advertising 
name by so many differeat concerns. 
It is the uncommon name that attracts 
attention, and therefore possesses a 
value. The greater the number of 
people using a name for advertising 
purposes, the less value it has. 

Had some of the many users of the 
name Klondike been shrewd enough 
to have adopted ‘‘Chilkoot,” ‘* Yu- 
kon,’’ ‘‘ Juneau” or ‘‘ Dawson City” 
instead, they would have found fewer 
competitors, and yet obtained as much 
of public attention. It is strange, when 
we come to think of it, that advertisers 
rush for the name Klondike when they 
must know by experience that thou- 
sands will do the same. Why not the 
Chilkoot cigar, the Yukon hat, the 
Juneau mackintosh or the Dawson City 
quartette? All these names are as 
well known as, and are cognate with, 
Klondike, but no advertiser seems to 
avail himself of them, so as to keep out 
of the rut and be different from his 
neighbors and rivals. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED, 





‘* UNITED IRISHMAN.” 
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HE entire editions of the Sep- 
tember and October issues of 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNaL are 
exhausted. Both are out of print, 
Late subscribers could not be sup- 
plied, and orders for several thou- 
sands of copies from the News 
Company for news-stand sale could 
not be filled. The November issue 
is now nearly exhausted, and in the 
case of the Christmas number this 
condition will* be reached even 
more quickly. Nor is this state 
of affairs likely to be otherwise 
during 1898. The Journat is fast 
reaching the limit of its manufac- 
turing capacity, and henceforth 
each issue is apt to be completely 
sold out on publication. 
Seven hundred thousand copies is 
our average, no sample copy editions. 
Any advertising for the January 
number must be ordered at once to 
secure insertion—columns of late 
comers are left out every month. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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‘*PROFIT AND LOSS.” 
By Joel Benton. 


One of the first things to learn in 
conducting a general business is the 
full meaning of ‘‘ profit and loss.” It 
is natural for the beginner in mercan- 
tile affairs to suppose that he must sell 
every article that he has purchased and 
shelved at some sort of a profit. It 
would be an admirable result if he 
could do this; but a year or two of 
experience shows that a number of 
opposing contingencies are sure to ar- 
rive and prevent this desired consum- 
mation. Goods get soiled, get out of 
fashion, are bought in too large quan- 
tities for a demand not realized—or 
something else happens—and should 
go at below cost, or perhaps at any 
price, even if by holding them some 
time the dealer should manage to get 
the cost, or something more than the 
‘* clearing out’’ sale brings. 

Some merchants do not see this 
clearly enough, and are therefore 
afflicted with a slow, unproductive 
capital which should be turned into 
new goods and new money several 
times to get its best results in order 
to make each particular thing make a 
But 


profit, or at least escape a loss. 
losses must be made, and sometimes 
made quickly and deliberately in order 


that larger profit mayensue. No large 
and general business can continue for 
any considerable time with a showing of 
unbroken profit any more than an ani- 
mal can be made all fat or ail lean. 
As these qualities must be combined in 
every individual representing a saleable 
animal, so must prefit and loss be in 
saleable goods. 

A country merchant whom I knew 
when a boy carried on a large general 
store, and one of his lines of goods 
were men’s silk, or, as they were once 
called, ‘‘beaver’’ hats. They were 
bought in one decade of the century, 
and some were sold soon at a profit. 
After a while they might have gone at 
the cost mark, but the merchant 
thought he couldn’t afford that induce- 
ment. So they stayed on until another 
decade of the century—or some forty of 
them did. They were worth originally 
from four to six dollars each at retail, 
and they brought finally from fourteen 
to sixteen cents at an auction, and were 
borne off by boy purchasers for the 
grotesqueness of their appearance, 
which was not appreciably increased 
by their boy wearers. 


To keep goods of this kind for that 
length of time, even if they could be 
sold at double their cost, would be a 
profit in name, but a Joss in reality, * 
But this is a profit and loss not to be 
entertained. Another merchant near 
the one just referred to sold his ladies’ 
dress goods at as good a price as they 
would bear when they arrived from 
New York in the early part of the 
spring season. But in June he sensi- 
bly diminished the price. In July it 
fell again—and still more in August. 
At the end of the season there were no 
summer goods left. He said to me (I 
was then a boy) that when he sold an 
August purchaser the same pattern of 
dress at a much lower price than he 
sold the same goods in May, some 
May patron would often come in the 
store and berate him soundly for hav- 
ing charged her so much more. 

‘* But, madame,”’ says he, ‘* this last 
pattern can be worn now only a few 
days, and next summer it will either be 
out of fashion or, what is as bad, stale. 
When every woman has seen it asa 
hold-over next year, what will it be 
worth? Come next month and I will 
sell you a pattern cheaper than I did 
this August one. And there’s one other 
thing, madame, I wish to say: If I 
should fail to sell goods in this way I 
could not give you as favorable terms 
as I shall now be sure to do.” 

The stamp and rumor of freshness 
concerning a store—the keeping up to 
date—is itself a capital. Whatever the 
merchant’s method is, he may be sure 
it will be known. He must have a 
profit certainly, but don’t let him 
imagine that he must certainly get a 
profit on each particular thing as it 
goes out of the store. There is many 
a moment when deliberately throwing 
away a dollar is the best way to make 
two dollars,’and the shrewd dealer sees 
just when this is the very thing to do— 
in fact, the only thing possible to do. 


—— +o —— 
TAKING CHANCES. 

A sage individual has driven home the nail 
in this wise: “In taking chances, first look 
out that they are not against you.’ 

he element of chance enters every com- 
mercial transaction in some degree. Abso- 
lute certainty in advance is impossible. But 
wise caution is within the reach of all, and 
any dealer who overlooks this feature throws 
away one prop to success.—News for Buyers. 


—_ +o 
A NATURAL INFERENCE. 
“Did you hear what Whimpton’s little boy 
said when they showed him the twins?” 
** No; what was it ?”’ 
“He said: ‘There! Mamma’s been get- 
tin’ bargains again.’ ’—Collier’s Weekly. 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The Sun 


in New York 
is double that of the Heva/d, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Herald, the 
Zimes and the 77ibune. 


‘The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
$ newspaper printed in 
New York. 
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CITIZENS’ UNION ADVERTISING. 


The headquarters of the Citizens’ 
Union in Twenty-third street has all 
the stir and activity usually seen in the 
quadrennial Presidential contest. It is 
perhaps doing more to advertise its 
cause and candidate than all the other 
parties to the mayoralty battle. It has 
on its tables pamphlets pertinent to met- 
ropolitan matters only—eschewing pol- 
itics of any other kind—and some of 
these’are illustrated to make the argu- 
ment more effective. These docu- 
ments are circulated through all the 
voting territory. The Tammany peo- 
ple also are putting out car and station 
placards that express their point of 
view, but the Citizens’ Union have 
done this with especial care, and in a 
way to promote thought and gain at- 
tention. The following samples of 





The City vs. The Bosses! 
The National-Party Machine vs. The City! 
Vote for Seth Low, who Stands 
for the City. 








Are You Willing 

to have your taxes used for cleaning the 
streets, paying the police, educating your 
children, tearing down villainous rooker- 
ies, proper treatment of sick and poor, or, 
do you prefer to know how the public rev- 
enues are fattening the paunches of Politi- 
cal Heelers and Incompetents ? 








The Peril of Free Government! 
‘When party organizations have become 
political machines that respond absolutely 


to the 
Will of a Single Man, 


the very fabric of free government is in 
ril.””’ SetH Low, in his Cooper Union 





speech, Oct. 6, 1897. 








Tammany is Worrying 

about the expense of Reform Government, 
but what the people want to know, zs, why 
Tammany did not give the city clean 
streets, new schools, small parks, and bath 
buildings—instead of leaving these things 
to be done by the present A nti-7ammany 
Administration. Vote for SeTH Low and 
Honest GOVERNMENT. 








| Where did Tammany Get Its Platform? 
The good points were stolen from the 
Citizens’ Union. But why is it, under for- 
mer administrations, when Tammany was 
in power, we did not get more schools, 
rapid transit, small parks, recreation piers, 
magnificent docks, and municipal owner- 
ship of franchises? Have you looked up 
Tammany’s record as a promise maker? 














Tammany Asks 

“Is there room for your child in the 
public school? If not, why not?” The 
reason is that Tammany shamefully neg- 
lected the children of the poor, while the 
present Anti- Tammany government has 
Started over 30 new school houses. Vote 
for Seth Low and Good Schools. 








Tammany Neglected 
the city’s poor, sick and insane, while Tam- 
many’s bosses were growing rich on black- 
mail! Vote for Seth Low, and down with 
all the Bosses ! 








Do You Remember ? 

Police Department, New York City. 
Appointment and Promotion. 
Old Way. 

Purchase and Sale. 
Patrolman, $200 to $300. 
Co, $12,000 to $15,000. 
Blackmail on Liquor Dealers, Gamblers, 
and Keepers of Disorderly Houses. 
New Way. 

Merit, Bravery and Fitness. 
Civil Service Examination. 
Honest Enforcement of Law, without 
‘ear or Favor. 








The Whole Thing in a Nutshell. 


“Our ticket stands in this campaign— 
Firstly, for the independence of the city; 
secondly, for the responsibility of the city 
official, after his election, directly to the 
people, and, thirdly, for the independence 
of the citizen in naming the candidate for 
whom he wishes to vote. Upon this plat- 
form I shall submit our case fearlessly to 
the people of the city of New York.” 
From SetuH Low’s Cooper Union speech, 
Oct. 6, 1897. 











this work show what has been done so 
far ; but a new series of equally pun- 
gent brevities is to follow, and will 
be seen on both the surface and ele- 
vated cars from now until the polls 
close on election night. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 

Such a fundamental question in literature 
as the following should not long remain un- 
answered, 

“It beats me,” he said, as he laid down 
his newspaper thoughtfully. ‘I dunno’s I 
ever thought of it afore, but now thet it does 
come ter my mind, it certainly beats me ” 

“What air ye talking about ?’’ asked his 
wife, anxiously. 

“*Literatoor,” he answered. “Course we've 
seen it showed up in the newspapers time 
and ag’in how all an editor is ter set down 
weth a pot o’ paste an’ a pair of scissors, an’ 
cut out things to put inter ’is paper.” 

“Certainly. I don’t see nothin’ so beatin’ 
*bout that.”’ 

‘* But this is the question : Some feller hez 
ter git them pieces up in the first place. It 
never struck me afore, but I’m blest ef I 
wouldn’t like ter know who the feller is that 
starts in an’ gits up them there things fur 
editors ter cut out !”—Zion’s Herald. 
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“GOOD FOR THE TIMES” 


HAHNE & CoO.,, 


‘“‘New Jersey’s Greatest Store,” 
NEWARK, N. J. 


October 12, 1897. 

A gentleman who saw a certain mahogany 
chamber suit advertised by us in last Sun- 
day’s NEW YORK TIMES, called here yester- 
day and expressed a desire to see it. It was 
just what he wanted, but, upon looking 
through the department, found a more expen- 
sive suit that so won his eye and heart that 
he bought it immediately. 

This instance is one of the many in which 
THE TIMES and other New York Sunday 
papers have been instrumental in bringing 
people to our store for bargains; and we in- 
variably get them back again, for they find 
that we give them more than we even prom- 
ise in our advertisements. 

Good for THE TIMES. It is getting to be a 
“warm” paper. Yours truly, 

HAHNE & Co. 


The Hew Work Times 


“All the news that’s fit to print.” 
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HOW A NOVEL REMEDY THRIVES 
BY ADVERTISING. 


The statement that the editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK assumed that the Pil- 
low Inhaler Company, of 1407 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, had an inter- 
esting story in connection with its 
advertising to tell the pupils of ‘‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster” induced Mr. 
George O. Shakespeare, the general 
manager, to Say: 

“‘In a short time I will be better 
prepared to say more in this connec- 
tion than at present, as we are not now 
doing the advertising that we contem- 
plate, for we are about to add news- 
papers to the list.” 

‘You use magazines, then, exclu- 
sively ?”’ 

‘* Yes, from the fact that the half- 
tone we use with our trade-mark 
‘Cures While You Sleep’ can not be 
done justice to in a daily ; but we have 
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‘* The article that you give publicity 
is so novel that its principles may in- 
terest the readers of PRINTERS’ INK,” 
brought forth the following : 

‘¢ The inventor is now dead and his 
family are reticent that his name be 
used, but I will say that he was a 
prominent and very busy man who was 
sent by his physician to the pine woods 
in order that the air there to be ob- 
tained might strengthen his respiratory 
organs. The change did him immense 
good, but he was too much engaged at 
home to stay there, and he conceived 
the idea of a contrivance whereby he 
might breathe the same air in his nat- 
ive city. This he did by inventing 
the pillow I hold. These cups on 
either end are filled with tar, iodine, 
carbolic and other healing properties. 
Our claim is that a person breathes a 
thoroughly disinfected air during his 
entire sleeping hours and that it will 
effect a cure where the ordinary in- 





Why Suffer 


INHALER, 





ETRADe See 


from CATARRH, ASTHIIA, BRONCHITIS, 
THROAT: or LUNG TROUBLES? 


_.. It makesa sew climatein the bed- 
M room, for ‘6to 8 hours every 
Ms night, while sleeping as usual. 
' It is a natural and easy process of. 
all night inhalation. “ 
’ It cures, without stomach-dosing, 
douching, or snuffing. 
= It is comfortable. 
== Jt is safe as sunshine. 


One-third of our sales come front advertising, two-thirds from personal re- 


commendation of persons who have used the Pillow-Inhaler. 


volumes as to its merits. 


‘his speaks 


Send for pamphlet and testimonials, or call and see it. Pleasé mention RECORD ALMANAC. 
PILLOW INHALER CO., 1400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





come to the conclusion that an article 
possessing the merits of ours can be 
profitably advertised with plain type, 
and this from past experience.” 

‘You have employed newspapers, 
and with what success ?” 

‘‘The results were very gratifying 
I assure you, else we would not again 
contemplate their addition.’’ 

In regard to the mediums now car- 
rving this advertising, he named 
‘* Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’ s, 
The Strand and Puritan regularly, 
and others occasionally ; although not 
over $5,000 a year was averaged as an 
expenditure, the results were very sat- 
isfactory. 

‘* The only method to key returns is 
to request in every ad, perhaps more 
prominently than’ is general with 
others, that answerers ‘ Kindly Be Sure 
to Mention ,’ which phrase you 
will notice is quite conspicuous in 
every one of our advertisements.” 


haler held to the nostrils for five min- 
utes at a time may give relief but not 
perform a cure.” 

Returning to the advertising of this 
convenience, Mr. Shakespeare said 
that they had ‘‘originated several catch 
phrases which had been appropriated 
during the past five or six years by 
other well-known concerns, notable 
among which was ‘Nature’s Own 
Remedy,’ now being used by one of 
the largest advertisers. While ac- 
cepting the compliment they were 
naturally chagrined at such liberties 
being taken without leave.” 

So much for an enterprise that pays 
dividends from. the sole use of pur- 
chased publicity, and a company that 
follows up replies with booklets, circu- 
lars, etc.; in fact, aside from hundreds 
of mail responses, your representative 
took note of several personal calls for 
such matter during his brief interview. 

F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 
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THE DES MOINES 


Daily News 


an evening newspaper of the highest class, is now 
printing and circulating 17,000 papers a day, of which 
nearly 16,000 go to regular paid subscribers. The Ad- 
vertisers Guarantee Co., of Chicago, guarantee by bond 
of $50,000 that the average paid circulation of THE 
DaiLy News in September, 1897, was 15,809. No 
current newspaper directory rates THE DaiLty News 
below 15,000, and no other lowa datly ts rated as high 
as 10,000 in any directory, past or present. 

Des Moines is a city of 60,000 people. Of its 
11,000 families, 6,500 (a clear majority) read THe DaiLy 
News every evening. Over 9,500 copies of THE 
Daity News are mailed every evening to paid subscrib- 
ers, every one of whom is paid in advance. Thete is 
no dead wood in this flourishing journalistic tree of the 
Western prairies. 

This 1s important, because Des Moines is one of 
the solid cities of the West, and lowa is a State of mar- 
velous wealth, well distributed among a conservative 
people.. The butter product of lowa alone equals in 
value the entire product of all the gold mines of the 
United States, Alaska not excepted. /owa never fails. 
Its soil products in 1896, at the low prices then pre- 
vailing, aggregated $1 33,664,623. On January 1, 1897, 
it had 5,598,691 hogs, 3,008,024 cattle, 1,220,068 
horses, not to mention other gigantic items. Adver- 
tising in such a State yields immediate returns and 1s 
also an investment in a future good-will as real as a 
United States Government Bond. 

Tue Des Moines DaiLy News is the key to your 
share in all this wealth. Send for Rate Card to 


THE DES MOINES NEWS COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING. 


The Juland Printer (Chicago) has 
been interviewing printers about ad- 
vertising, and elicited some interesting 
responses. The Stone Printing and 
Manufacturing Co., of Roanoke, Va., 
writes: 

The writer has always believed in a certain 
amount of newspaper advertising, and has 
carried two inches across double, at the top 
of the column, next to local reading matter, 
same position, in our morning daily for the 
past eight years. This is changed regularly 
every week, the advertisement being set up 
in our job department, in nobby style, stereo- 
typed and the plate sent to the newspaper. 

e thus attend to our own display, have the 
use of all the late style type, borders, etc., 
and find that this method encourages the sys- 
tematic changing of the advertisement. We 
never mention a price in our newspaper ad- 
vertising, and seldom in our slip advertis- 
ing. Our experience is that when a man 
sees a good job of printing he remembers 
who did it—he does not ask what it cost. We 
pay special attention to our proof-reading— 
and it's a winning card with schools, colleges, 
universities, lawyers, etc. And we tell the 
people about it. We keep quite a lot of sam- 

les of our printed work, with circular price 
fist, always ready for answering inquiries. 
We send out a large calendar at first of the 
year, and calendars on blotters each month. 
We never “‘let up.””. We make it a rule to 
answer all letters courteously and fully. If 


a quotation is asked on one thing, and we 


can suggest something better, or perhaps 
more economical, we doso. We never “ talk 
about” a competitor. We blow our own 
horn and find it keeps us busy. 

Albert B. King, of Albert B. King 
& Co., New York, gives his experi- 
ence as follows : 

We have given more attention to advertis- 
ing our business than printers usually do, 
and the results have been good. We do not 
think that newspapers are good mediums for 
advertising the printing business. What we 
have done in that line has been almost with- 
out results ; besides this, we believe in honor- 
ing our own methods. The batch of adver- 
tising matter which we send under separate 
cover will give you a better idea of what 
methods wth, ah usually selected. The most 
remunerative one used is that of sending 
“‘multigraph”’ letters. We spend about 
$500 a yearin this way. Usually we write 
our own advertisements. We send them 
sealed by mail, paying letter postage. The 
rapid growth of our business we must attrib- 
ute — to advertising, but this in itself is 
not sufficient. The work must be well and 
satisfactorily done or the customers obtained 
will drift away and be lost. It is far better 
to spend $500 for new type and $100 for ad- 
vertising than it is to spend $100 for new 
material and $500 for advertising. One of 
the best advertisements for a printer is his 
imprint on a well-printed job. We have 
traced orders from all over the country di- 
rectly to our imprint. 


Mr. Corell, of the Corell Press, con- 
tributes his experience as follows: 


In our trade. newspaper advertising in 
dailies is practically useless, and few printers 
can make anything out of it, those few being 
mea who print 10,000 circulars for $3, or 1,000 


billheads for $x. We do no such werk, and 
consequently have never used the dailies. We 
have tried various other periodicals from time 
to time, invariably with less return than 
would pay the adcontract. To our mind the 
best medium has been our imprint. 

The Lotus Press needs no introduc- 
tion. Mr. Paul Nathan, the senior 
partner, thus expresses his views about 
advertising for printers : 

We are strong believers in liberal advertis- 
ing. We believe with A. T. Stewart that “‘ he 
who invests one dollar in business should in- 
vest one dollar in advertising that business.” 
The printer who intends to inaugurate a 
campaign of extensive advertising should 
first be sure that the service he offers is bet- 
ter than that which is offered by his com- 
petitors. This may involve the purchase of 
some new type and perhaps some new ma- 
chinery, but new type and machinery are not 
the only essentials to good printing. A 
printer should he in a position to We his 
customer by suggestion and advice. A large 
proportion of all printing is used for adver- 
tising purposes, and having the opportunity 
of watching the results of his customer’s ex- 
periments, the printer should keep in close 
touch with the subject of advertising, so 
that his suggestions and advice will be of 
value to his customers. Our advertising 
costs us about $2,000 a year. We find that 
the best results come from personally ad- 
dressed circulars, booklets, etc. We cover 
our immediate vicinity regularly by hand dis- 
tribution, and have a carefully prepared list 
of names which is covered by mail. We sup- 
plement this by the use a umn blotters, 
desk blotters, blank pads, etc. We put our 
imprint on all work that will admit of it. 
Our advertising matter is prepared by our- 
selves, although we have at times availed our- 
selves of the advertising specialists. 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY. 

The self-sufficient advertiser, who numbers 
perhaps one among two hundred general ad- 
vertisers, may say that the agency is of no 
service to him, and that the tendency of 
the times is toward the direct placing of ad- 
vertising. The other one hundred and ninety- 
nine will admit, if they are experienced, that 
the well-conducted agency is their most use- 
ful ally, relieving them of all the drudgery of 
advertising and giving them the experience 
of years in every move they make, and all 
for little or nothing. Without the experienced 
agent, who knows the uliar value or 
worthlessness of each medium offered to his 
client, and the particular class of media most 
profitable for each advertiser to use, the 
mass of advertisers would be at sea with 
nothing but the prejudiced advice of a horde 
of solicitors to guide them. Each solicitor is 
prone to aivise in favor of his own publica- 
tion whether or not it is the best one for the 
advertiser to use. It is at this point that the 
trustworthy agent becomes a help to the ad- 
vertiser.— Advertising Experience. 


— 
THE LARGEST SIGN. 

The Schlitz brewery, of Milwaukee, has 
in Chicago what is said to be the largest sign 
in the world. It covers an area of 23,000 
square feet, its length is 320 feet (equal to an 
ordinary city block), and its height is 70 feet. 
Some idea of the huge proportions of the let- 
ters can be obtained from the fact that the 
letter “‘S”’ in the word “* Schlitz”? measures 
86 feet (the height of an ordinary five-stor¥ 
building) from point to point. 
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There was recently published a list of nine evening papers of the high- 
est character ; papers that go into homes and have a worth to advertisers be- 
yond the mere figures of their daily circulation ; papers having no waste cir- 
culation, every copy going to a home and going because wanted there. It was 
a very choice group. These are the names: Brooklyn Eagle, New York 
Post, Washington Star, Boston Transcript, Philadelphia Telegraph, Chicago 
Post, Milwaukee Wisconsin, San Francisco Bulletin and INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS. Of the Indianapolis News PRINTERS’ INK, in its issue of March 17, 
1897, took occasion to say: 

‘‘Of the nine the Indianapolis News is the youngest, but it has the 
largest daily sale. The News is not a sensational paper, and it is not what is 
known as a cheap paper. In no other State of the Union is there one news- 
paper that holds a position so conspicuously in advance of every other published 
in the State as is the case with the Indianapolis News in the State of Indiana.” 


The 
Indianapolis 
News 














THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS announces in the American News- 
paper Directory the following significant facts : 

‘* Adve: tisement.—F rom our first issue, twenty-eight years ago, monthly 
statements of circulation (actual sales) have been made and sworn to. The 
right of the advertiser to know the measure of his purchase is axiomatic. We 
do not believe any advertiser doubts that our circulation is exactly what we 
State it to be. If any one does, we do not want his business. We believe 
that our policy in this matter, taken in connection with the refusal of fake 
methods to boost circulation, has contributed to the distinction enjoyed by 
this paper of having a larger bona fide circulation proportioned to population 
than any other American daily ; also having a greater preponderance of circu- 
lation over other papers in its field than any other daily. Logically THE 
NEWS is the exclusive ‘ Want’ medium of its section at the simple rate of 
one cent a word.—W™. J. RICHARDS, Manager of The Indianapolis News.” 
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GOOD WORDS FOR LYDIA. 


“‘It is my view that the Lydia 
Pinkham cuts are the best that are 
now running in the dailies,’’ recently 
said a gentleman who is well known 
in advertising circles, to a representa- 
tive of PRINTERS’ INK. 

“The principal thing is the life 
there is about them. They have ac- 
tion and motion. The artist has suc- 
ceeded admirably in producing real- 
istic effects. 

‘‘I am told that the drawings are 
the work of one of the best artists in 
the city. One of the ideas that he has 
developed very successfully indeed, has 
been the black background, 

“*It adds wonderfully to the effect- 
iveness and strength of the drawing. 
This black background is a feature of 
the Lydia Pinkham cuts. Not a 








solid black running behind the whole 
drawing, please understand, but one 
limited in area and arranged with con- 
summate judgment. 

‘*The old style of outline cut is ill 
adapted to the purpose of getting clear 
impressions on the fast presses of daily 
newspapers. It was inherently weak. 
It lacked ‘color.’ Still for a long 
time there was nothing that answered 
the purpose better. And indeed it 
was a great improvement over the 
solid wood-cuts that used to be the 
sole reliance of the advertiser using il- 
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lustrations. The Pinkham style of cut 
prints perfectly, and has a force and 
strength superior to that of any other. 

‘« The arrangement of the type mat- 
ter around the cuts is done in a rather 
novel way, particularly in the double- 
columnads. The entire series reflects 


great credit on those who prepared it.” 


ERAN a 1 
A FEATURE OF ADVERTISING. 

An important, though often overlooked, 
feature of newspaper advertising. is the good 
feeling which a pleasant invitation produces. 
Acquaintanceship between the reader and 
the advertiser is Segue at the first reading of 
an advertisement. The invitation may not 
be accepted at once, but good-will has been 
established. Sooner or later the reader will 
see the article or theestablishment, then the 
first exclamation will be one of recognition, 
“Oh, there is——.” 

With what afeeling of ease and serenity 
one enters the store or hotel that is adver- 
tised; she is welcome; he has been invited to 
come. With what confidence you inquire for 
an advertised article; the proprietor himself 
believes in it, wants you to try it, is inter- 
ested in your getting it. This very good- 
will, this appreciation of courtesy, this satis- 
faction in Soins asked, has been the founda- 
tion of many a successful business. 

Newspaper advertising is something more 
than spending money in the newspapers. If 
properly done, it is the making of acquaint- 
anceship and friendship that will surely be 
of great value in time to come. 

Would you have your business or your 
article so favorably regarded? Make it 
known. If it is worthy, people will appre- 
ciate being asked.—V. W. Ayer & Son. 

+o 
RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 

The railroads are furnishing their full 
quota of bright ideas in advertising. Ten 
years ago railway advertising was a poor, 
cut-and-dried, conventional sort of work 
which could have been done by an office boy or 
section hand as well as by any one else. Now 
some of the cleverest work in periodicals and 
on billboards is done for transportation com- 
panies, and the mere dull, inartistic an- 
nouncement of a decade ago is rarely seen. 
However, magazines, billboards and pretty 
circulars do not cover the advertising field by 
any means, and the railroad that can origi- 
nate some novel way of improving its service 
or attracting attention to the natural beau- 
ties which lie along its route, has won a dis- 
tinct victory until its rival thinks of some- 
thing cleverer.—A merican Resorts. 


pelBhesies Amand sata 
WINDOW CARD WRITER WANTED. 
There appears to be an opening in the re- 
tail cigar trade (and most other retail trades) 
for a window sign and window card writer, 
and a bright, clever, quick worker could un- 
doubtedly make money at the game. From 
time to time various advertisers have used 
the window glass for colored wash displays, 
but this is not exactly what is wanted. The 
demand is for a man who can catch onto the 
dealer’s idea, and in a few words, possibly 
with an outline figure, bold and well-drawn, 
tell the story to the consumer and public, 
Many retai'-rs get along with stencil and 
rubber stamp outfits, and claim that these 
pay their cost over and over again, but the 
time has arrived when something better at.a 
nominal price is desired, and the first man to 
supply it will make money.— Tobacco. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 


CALL 


DAILY SUNDAY WEEKLY 
(Published Every Morning in the Year) 
=aoeeoe 


You get the news, 
And brave reviews, 
And stories that enthrall; 

Commercial facts, 


And public Acts, 

All published in the CALL 
Your product sells, 
Your business swells, 


If noted there at all; 
The reason’s plain, 


But I'll explain, 
The people read the CALL 
50, 000 «x: CULAT anos 0, 000 
CIRCULATION 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS W. S. LEAKE 
Proprietor Manager 
Sepaiaaiianatio, D, M. FOLTZ 
advertising rates, etc., Eastern Representative 
— 34 Park Row, New York 
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This is the Field ciieba 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION LISTS 
OF LOCAL WEEKLY PAPERS. 


Look at the big, prosperous States embraced in this territory. 
Think of the millions of country folks dwelling there, all with wants to be 
filled and with money (now) to gratify them. 


And then, REMEMBER, that 


If you want to reach the people of the 
Great Middle West 
You Must Use 


The Chicago Newspaper Union Lists. 


1,500 papers circulating in what is now the most prosperous part of the 
country are what we offer you. Catalogue and rates on application. 


One ad covers the list. 

One copy or one cut for all. 
One bill for what it costs. 
One check pays the bill. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
87 To 93 SOUTH JEFFERSON SIFREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SUBSTITUTION. 

Your representative, imbued with 
the thought that all druggists were 
wicked and no better than horse 
thieves, started out on a round of 


MEDICATED 
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years ago. ‘‘Why, do you know I 
believe no intelligent man will try to 
sell people what they don’t want. In 
my case I was foolish enough to in- 
struct my eight clerks to push the 


pe 
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those places where he thought to dis- 
cover ‘‘substitution” practiced in its 
vilest forms, and here relates what he 
found. The first proprietor approached 
said he had given up the practice 


substitute for all it was worth, because 
there was more money in it, but at the 
end of a year I found I had lost nearly 
all my best trade. The next year my 
business increased 35 per cent, be- 
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cause we gave people what they called 
for and did not question their intelli- 
gence, and I believe nearly all dealers 
have had similar experience.’’ The 
next visit was opportune. A lady was 
asking for a ‘‘skin soap.” From a 
case filled with the rankest imitation 
of Cuticura the clerk selected a box, 
said ‘‘1o cents a cake, three for a 
quarter,’’ and the lady ordered three 
boxes, remarking that it was the 
cheapest Cuticura soap she had ever 
bought. There was no effort to sub- 
stitute here—she asked for a skin soap 
and he gave it to her, and it will be 
noticed by a comparison of the wrap- 
pers reproduced herewith, which were 
both black with red letters, that it is 
a “Skin” soap in more than one 
sense. The clerk explained that he 
did not offer her Cuticura because the 
profit was scarcely 2 per cent, whereas 
the imitation netted 25 per cent on 
the do!lar, and he never had a soap 
that sold so well, although he did not 
offer it when the customer specified a 
brand. At another pharmacy was 
found -Rubifoam exactly imitated ex- 
cept that the name was transposed to 
‘*Foamirub,” and Mennins Talcum 
Powder to ‘‘Mankin’s,’’ which, in 
place of a baby’s picture on the box 
in the former, had that of a man. 
Castoria that is manufactured by a 
firm in Fargo, S$. D., as well as the 
Centaur Co.'s product, was sold. He 
gave me a bottle of Bromo-Seltzer and 








GRANULAR EFFERVESCENT. 


BROMIDE SELTZER. 


Will speedily relieve Nervous Head- 

ache, dullness or fatigue of the Brain, 

caused by excessive Mental Work, De- 

ssion following Alcoholic and other 

Deer A heaping: Teaspoonful in 
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half giets of water Repeet ih hall 

hour if not relieved. ; 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


17 & 19 Union 8t.,. - Boston. 























a bottle of an exact counterpart 
labeled ‘‘Bromide Seltzer.” From 
labels it will be seen how near they 
resemble each other. The proprietor 
said that of course these imitations 
were pushed by him for all they were 
worth because of a greater profit, and 
he realized that it was advertising that 
made the originals cost more, but that 
people who called for a certain thing 
were given it ; in fact, it was impossi- 
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ble to give them anything else. The 
main point was that too many proprie- 
tary medicines had been extensively 
advertised in the past, but people had 
forgotten them, consequently druggists 
were at liberty to give them anything 
of a like nature, and naturally the one 
costing less was offered as long as old 
prices were kept up with no effort on 
the part of the manufacturers to create 
a demand for it. Asked whether he 
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had substitutes of his own, he replied, 
‘Very few,” and continued: ‘‘ There 
is little chance for me todoit. Nearly 
all articles have an imitation which we 
carry. The fight is between those 
two, and it would be foolish for me to 
enter a third preparation of my own in 
competition ; I could not attain the 
perfection of the one or the low cost 
of the other.”’ 
When I made my departure from 
this apothecary’s shop, it was with a 
eeling of pity for his much abused 
‘*substitution” methods, when in 
reality there is so little chance for his 
practicing it. It is fairto assume, too, 
that people will take the advertised 
article in preference to the unheard of 
one, even at the saving of a few cents; 
and surely for his own trade it would 
not pay to ‘‘ put upsomething’’ at an 
intermediate price. Why not direct 
the fight then to the imitators? They 
are prevalent three to one to the sub- 
stitutor. It appears, though, that the 
drug trade is simply experiencing that 
which has some time or other taken 
lace in all departments of mercantile 
istory, the selling of two grades of 
goods—the low and the high priced. 
People who want the best will have it, 
and why proprietary articles do not 
possess merits enough to withstand 
competition as well as other goods, is 
hard to understand. 
A well-to-do pharmacy set forth its 
case in these terms: ‘‘ We were dis- 
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posing of Hood’s Sarsaparilla at the 
rate of three gross per month under an 
ironclad contract price of 67 cents per 
bottle. Our strongest competitor began 
offering it at 65 cents. We wrote the 
firm time and time again toallow us to 
meet his price, for we have the usual 
respect of solid business men for 
the stipulations of a contract and 
always conform to the letter to any- 
hing we sign. Our importunations 
wailed us nothing until our trade was 
lost on the article and then Hood let 
us off. Now, we make another sarsa- 
parilla the leader and only give Hood’s 
when called for. This is our position 
on the question in a nut shell, and 
when we build up a trade on a med- 
icine we keep it as long as the man- 
ufacturers are willing to help us in 
keeping it.’” And it seems to me that 
all druggists have cause for selling 
something ‘‘ just as good” and do not 
‘‘substitute”” their own preparations 
to the degree that irresponsible scrib- 
blers would lead us to suppose. 
F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 


THE DRUGGIST’S SIDE. 

The following emphatic declaration 
was adopted at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Pharmaceutical 
Association : 

We believe that the druggists should take 
action individually in waging a persistent 
warfare against any and all manufacturers 
and proprietors who are using the public 
press in any form to create distrust in the 
minds of the public regarding the integrity of 
drugs and medicines dispensed by retail 
druggists ; and we further recommend the 
selling of our own preparations as against 
those so advertised. 


A New York sheet styling itself the 
National Advertiser ap ears to be the 
recognized organ of the Campaign of 
Defamation against Retail Druggists, 
in which certain patent-medicine men 
are co-operating so vigorously. The 
plan of the Advertiser consists in se- 
ducing city and country editors into 
publishing what it terms ‘‘ anti-substi- 
tution notices,” these notices being pre- 
pared by the Advertiser and forwarded 
in weekly batches tothe papers joining 
the defamation conspiracy. The edi- 
tor is given to understand that the 
publication of these notices will mean 
more advertising. Thus persuaded it 
is not surprising that hundreds of pa- 
pers are receiving weekly from this 
infamous bureau of corruption and 
defamation ready-made notices which 
the reading public are to accept as the 
original product of the editor. 
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The following circular letter to man- 
ufacturers accompanies the announce- 
ment of its plan by the Advertiser: 


We inclose herewith circular from which 
you will observe the good work we are doing 
against substitution, and that most of the 
large general advertisers throughout the 
country have indorsed our plan. e do not 
propose to let up in the fight, and will guar- 
antee to push it to a successful conclusion if 
we receive the co-operation and support from 
advertisers that our efforts merit. The list 
of papers that are now publishing our little 
reading notices scattered throughout their 
news columns is rapidly growing. If agree- 
able, please let us have your approval, to- 
gether with a letter embodying your views 
on the evils of substitution, dwelling particu- 
larly on the percentage of loss to advertisers 
by reason of substitution, and impressing 
upou newspapers that it is their duty to pro- 
tect advertisers. 


Of all things stupid, this scheme, 
which has been so generally indorsed 
by the leading patent-medicine men of 
the country, strikes us as entitled to 
pre-eminence. The ‘* patent’’ busi- 
ness must be in a bad way indeed to 
evoke such an exhibition of business 
idiocy. It is a confession of weakness 
and rage which speaks volumes for the 
effectiveness with which druggists 
have been pushing competing prepara- 
tions paying a profit, to the exclusion 
of pauperizing patents, sold under the 
‘* druggist-be-d—d ’’ policy. The hon- 
est druggist, who sells competing prod- 
ucts honestly on their merits and who 
keeps himself free from counterfeits or 
mere imitations, can not be injured by 
the ‘‘short jabs” against dishonest sub- 
stitution published by the bribed editor. 
As between the pharmacist and the 
editor in things pertaining to the drug 
business, the former need have no fear 
of the popular verdict. 

It may become desirable for the 
druggist to show his influence with lo- 
cal papers. Abuse of druggists is 
not calculated to attract their advertis- 
ing patronage. If patent medicine 
manufacturers have the remotest desire 
to retain the respect, to say nothing of 
the services of retail druggists, they 
will at once revoke the ridiculous in- 
dorsements they have given this wit- 
less scheme against the reputation of 
honorable druggists. These indorse- 
ments we have in nice printed form. 
Their reproduction in these columns 
would reveal the names of certain 
‘*friends” of the retail druggist, and 
in some cases make, to quote a classic- 
al phrase, ‘‘mighty interestin’ read- 
in’.”— Western Druggist, Sept., 1897. 


THE advertiser of cosmetics is not obliged 
to be face-tious. 
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be Country Editor. 
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AMONG THE ADVERTISERS. 

Ask:cash from the Diamond Paiace. 

Decuine Chilkat-Company, Chicago. 

Dec.ins Glyza Chemical Company’s offer, 

Daucny handles Sunlight Soap advertising, 

FRANK SEAMAN, New York, places the Sen Sen 
ads. 

Rervuse the Fowler Cycle Manufacturing Co. 
offer. 

Jutius Hines & Son, Baltimore, are placing 
some ads. 

Lorp & Tuomas, Chicago, placé’Kirk’s Soap 
business. 

DecurneE offer of ‘the Hamilton Publishing 
Company. 

Ask cash from the McGregor Correspondance 
Company. 

_ REMINGTON BROTHERS are placing some J.C, 
Ayer & Co, business, 

Decuine stock offer of George W. Laird, 275 
Broadway, New York, 

Cuarces H. Fu_cer AGEncy, Chicago, place 
ads for Cluett, Coon & Co. 

Deciine proposition of Van Culin Incubator 
Company of Delaware City 

Ask cash from the Lord Advertising Agency, 
§% Hudson street, New York. ‘ 

Tuz Onena Company, Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, is doing some advertising. 

Tue Missouri Advertising Agency, St, Louis, is 
@ new concern with limited credit. 

Do nor insert ads of Stuart Chemical Company 
or Celery City Medicine Company. 

Tue Penn Advertising Agency has been started 
at 1001 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

N. W. Aver & Son, Philadelphia, are sending 
out orders for Buffalo Lithia Water ads, 

Tux J. Walter Thompson Company is placing 
some new orders for the Douglass Shoe ads. 

Tue Lyman D. Morse Agency, New York, is 
placing Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
ads, 

Tue advertising of Dr. Scott's Electric Hair 
Brush is placed by George Batten, Potter Build- 
ing, New York. 

S11 on the Sterling Remedy Company’s stock 
offer with adullthud That’s not good English, 
but it’s good sense. 

Tue Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, New 
York, is good if you can get from it'an order for 
Angelus Flour advertising, 
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Tue Columbia Chemical Company is a con- 
cern in St. Louis, which is putting “Sennarets”— 
a cathartic—before the public. 

Ascnenspacn & MILLER, 400 North Third 
street, Pdiladelphia, claim agents’ commission. 
They send out orders for the advertising of the 
Bird Food Company. 

Tue People’s Publishing Company, 3943 Mar- 
ket street. Philadelphia, is sending out advertise- 
ments to be paid for by copies of a book by Rev, 
T. DeWitt Talmage. 

Recent orders for advertising the American 
Toilet Company, Kal Levi Hay, of 
Rochester, N, Y.,and Cluett, Coon & Co.,of Troy, 
are being handled by the Charles H Fuller 
agency. 

Tue Paris Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
sending’ out advertisements. of Bromo Quinine 
Laxative Tablets partly direct, and partly through 
the agency of Nelson, Chessman & Co., 1127 Pine 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tue Moss Safe Co., 64 Sudbury street, Boston, 
offer fire and burglar-proof safes at so per cent 
discount from list prices, one-half of which they 
will take in advertising, the other half, or 25 
per cent of list price in cash, 

REMINGTON Bros,, New York and Chicago, 
are handing the Peruna Drug business of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on which publishers lost sg much 
money when it was formerly handled by the Alden 
& Faxon of Cincinnati. They offer low rates, 








From Proftable Advertising: The following 
Mining Companies are sending out propositions 
in various forms for advertising; being engaged 
in’ such a lucrative business, they will, of course, 

“take advantage of whatever discount may be at- 
tainable for “cash with order: Alaska Gold 
Mining and Developing Co., 30 Equitable Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. ; Klondyke Mining and Supply 
Co. of New England, 34 Equitable Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Alaska Prospecting and Mining Cor- 
poration, 1510 American Tract Society Building, 
New York: Klondyke-Alaska Gold Co., 96 Broad- 
way, New York; Yukon Mining, Trading and 
Exploration Co., 15 Wall street, New York; New 
York and Alaska Gold Exploration and Trading 
Co., 44 Broadway, New York; Northwest Mining 
and Trading Co., 30 Broad street, New York ; Thx 
Gold Syndicate, 60 Wall street, New York; Koo- 

Yenay-Cariboo Mining and Investment’ Co., 60 
Liberty street, New York ; Exploration Syndicate. 
35 Wall street, New York; A. P. Minear, 22 Wall 
street, New York City. 





THE ART OF IT. 

It is one of the subtleties of advertising 
that you must engage the attention of the in- 
dividual, and thus capture the community. 
You can’t do this successfully by interesting 
him in a dozen things at once. You must 
catch him on one article. When you do this 
you catch the cummunity, because the com- 
munity is made up of individuals, and the 
good-will of the community is, after all, but 
the sum of individual preferences.—Dry 
Goods Chronicle, New York. 


THE SILVER PRINT. 

The silver print, a prime necessity to rapid 
newspaper illustration, is a photograph of 
an original photograph or engraving printed 
on specially prepared sensitive paper. The 
artist makes a pen-and-ink drawing directly 
on this photographic print, and afterward 
washes it with a solution of bi-chloride of 
mercury, which bleaches away the impres- 
sion of the photograph and leaves the paper 
white, with the drawing intact.-—-Current 
Literature, New York. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS EDITOR 
(From Michigan) 

HAS EVOLVED A PLAN FOR A NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY WITH ACCURATE 
CIRCULATION RATINGS. 

FAVORS THE SPY SYSTEM AND CIRCU- 
LATION STATEMENTS SIGNED WITH 
HAND STAMPS. 

The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory attempts to make 
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he alleges has been the average issue, 
but declines to exhivit the figures by 
which the result was arrived at. The 
reason for this is usually because the 
average is considerably swollen by 
special editions put out as sample 
copies, or in a political campaign, or 
to meet some other unusual require- 
ment. The editor of the Directory 
does not object to allowing the average 
issue to be so swollen, but he does 
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known what has been the actual aver- 
age issue of a newspaper for the year 
preceding the date of a report. He 
believes that an advertiser can better 
judge by such a report what the issue 
of a paper will be for a year to come 
than he can by a publisher's announce- 
ment of what his issue is expected to be. 

Occasionally there is a newspaper 
publisher who is willing to convey what 
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think it advisable to know that the cal- 
culations have been made with ac- 
curacy. For this reason he has for some 
years been guided by the following 


RULE, 

When a publisher states what has been his 
average circulation for the past year, andthe 
statement is made definitely and is fully 
signed and dated (but without giving the 
exact figures of each issue), his report falls to 
entitle him to the rating he appears to claim, 
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because the editor of the Directory ought to 
see the figures by which the result was ar- 
rived at, so that he may know thatthe calcu- 
lation was made with accuracy. No pu 

lisher can tell what his average circulation 
has been without first having caused the 
figures to be set down and the necessary cal- 
culations made; and when that has been 
done, he may just as well send the figures 
for examination, and to be placed on file at 
the office of the Directory. A mistake ma 

have been made, which a glance would reveal. 

The half-tone reproduction of a re- 
port from the North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript here shown illustrates a 
case such as is spoken of, and is a 
good one to be used, because the 
/ranscript is presided over by our 
Mr. Chas T. Fairfield, who also di- 
rects the utterances of a little paper 
called the Massachusetts Editor, which 
atterapts to represent the supposed in- 
terests of the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Editorial Association. 

It was Mr. Fairfield who, as set 
forth in Printers’ INK for Oct. 13, 
1897, under the heading: How to 
Make a Perfect Directory—advocated 
the spy system as follows: 

The Massachusetts Editor has been asked 
what means it would suggest for securing 
accurate and reliable reports of newspaper 
circulations. THE BEST MEANS IT CAN SUG- 
GEST is a force of competent traveling men or 
correspondents who will during the year visit 
every newspaper town in the United States 
and secure, directly or indirectly, the exact 
circulation of ome paper, and print it re- 

ardless of fear or favor, and blind to the in- 

uence of any advertising a publisher might 

lace in either the Directory or PrinTErs’ 

nk. Thus it would be possible to make the 
Directory truly a dicectory instead of a 
guesser, with its estimates based — an in- 
correct and unfair presumption. The Massa- 
chusetts Editor believes it is a mistake for 
publishers not to furnish newspaper directo- 
ries with atruthful statement of their circula- 
tion. It also firmly believes that a neglect or 
refusal to do so can not fairly be considered 
an evidence of a decreased circulation nor an 
evidence that a publisher is ashamed to tell 
his circulation.— 7ke Massachusetts Editor, 
October, 1897. 

Mr. Fairfield’s circulation report, as 
exhibited in the half-tone reproduc- 
tion here shown, falls short of the re- 
quirements of the Directory editor in 
one other respect. 

It is signed with a hand stamp. 

Not only are the words Transcript 
Publishing Company and Treasurer 
printed with the stamp, but so also is 
that which appears in the half-tone to 
be Mr. Fairfield’s autograph. 

The objections to a hand-stamp sig- 
nature on a circulation statement have 
recently been stated as follows : 

A hand-stamp impression may have been 

ut on by anybody. If the man whose name 
is on the stamp really did write the letter 
and somebody should prove that it is full of 


lies, and the editor of the Directory should 
produce the letter for the purpose of exhibit. 
ing it to the supyosed writer, asking him 
what he meant by such conduct, the man 
would at once, if he is a liar, say that he 
never wrote the letter at all—never saw it be- 
fore. One other difficulty arises: It may be 
possible that the man whose name is on the 
aor never did see the letter. There is 
usually nothing about it that will enable any 
one to fasten its identity upon anybody. 

As Mr. Fairfield has put himself in 
a position where he assumes to act as 
a teacher, and is desirous of havinga 
perfect newspaper directory with ac- 
curate ratings, his attention was di- 
rected by the editor of the Directory 
to the arguments adduced above, ques- 
tioning the adequacy of a hand-stamp 
signature, and the following request 
was addressed to him: 

Please tell us whether you think we are too 
particular in this matter, and oblige. 

The following is his response : 

Norrtu Apams, Oct. 12, 1897. 

Replying to yours October 9. We do not 
care to enter into a discussion with you rela- 
tive to the sense or nonsense of your position 
regarding stamp signatures. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
Massachusetts reformer from Michi- 
gan, in his herculean labor of marking 
out methods by which a newspaper 
direetory may be perfected, has got so 
far as to recommend the publishers of 
the Directory to obtain their informa- 
tion by employing spies and to favor 
newspaper circulation statements being 
sent in in a way so indefinite that the 
accuracy of the statement can not be 
ascertained, and signed with a hand 
stamp, so that in case-of trouble, prob- 
ably, even Mr. Fairfield himself would 
be willing to go before a notary and 
make oath that the stamp was not af- 
fixed by his own hand, but was, prob- 
ably, the wicked act of the office cat. 


—_.2 
THE SHAMEFUL C. C. G. 
(Reprinted from Printers’ Ink for Sept. 29.) 





The Daily Press, of Nashua, N. H., com- 
ys of an unfair rating in the Rowell 

ewspaper Directory.— National Advertiser, 
Sept. 14, 1897. 

The manager of the Nashua paper, 
Mr. C. C. Cornish, wrote to the Nation- 
al A vertiser concerning his experience 
with the Directory. See letter in Va 
ti nal Advertiser of Sept. 14, 1897. 

Finally I received a letter stating that if 
I did not furnish a sworn statement the 
Press would be rated at less than 1,000. 

Printers’ Ink is prepared to pay Mr. 
Cornish a thousand dollars if he will 
produce that letter. 








And C, C. C. is silent. 


No publisher who is willing to tell the truth 
about his circulation ever has occasion @ 
criticise the American Newspaper Directory. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 
POSTERS AND POSTER MAKERS. 


France is generally accepted as the 
birthplace of the poster. The Parisian 
maitres de laffiche have brought this 
style of advertising to its perfection. 
They have experimented with it for 
more than fifty years. The poster, 
however, is not of Gallic derivation. 
Just when the first poster was printed 
would be difficult todetermine. Mural 
decoration is centuries old; and the 
poster is in the nature of a mural de- 
sign for all intents and purposes. It 
is, in fact, the oldest style of advertise- 
ment. Since man has been able to ex- 
press his thoughts in symbols the thing 
has existed. In the Neolithic age the 
tribesmen drew quaint totems on the 
rocks to express certain affairs of state. 
Weknow, beyond a possibility of anim- 
adversion, that the cave-dwellers used 
wall decorations for a certain kind of 
advertisement or exchange, and the 
ancient Egyptians had the germ of the 
idea when they decorated pyramids 
and obelisks, and drew their whimsi- 
cal flat-tone designs on the walls of 
Pharaoh’s palaces. In the Louvre isa 
papyrus which may be described as a 
poster. It is dated 146 B. C., and 
deals with the escape of two slaves 
from Alexandria, and offering a reward 
to any one who should discover their 
place of retreat. In ancient Rome the 
poster was used for advertising pur- 
poses rather extensively, especially by 
the actors. One Roman tragedian went 
so far as to make use of an illustrated 
poster to display his talents as a mum- 
mer. He employed Callades, an artist 
mentioned by Pliny, to portray him in 
his favorite parts, in much the same 
manner that Grasset depicts Sarah 
Bernhardt to-day, or Lautrec deline- 
ates Yvette Guilbert. The difference 
between the ancient and modern is, 
after all, only one of method. The 
principle is the same, and it is because 
this principle is vital that it has with- 
stood the attrition of the ages. 

It was in the Sixteenth Century that 
the poster proper assumed an identity. 
Printing was less expensive, and the 
ingenuity of the printers was directed 
to the putting in of quaint little de- 
signs, by way of emphasis. Royal 
proclamations were decorated herald- 
ically, and the fair bills were em- 
blazoned with curious drawings of 
athletes and various wild and domestic 
animals. These posters are valuable 
only to the archeologist, as they can 
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not be considered works of art; but 
they serve in the tracing of the history 
of the poster. Not until the middle 
of the present century are there any 
important examples of the pictorial 
poster. While the idea is ancient, it 
is only in recent years that distinguish- 
ed designers have deliberately at- 
tempted to make the poster a work of 
art. In 1836 a well-known French 
artist, Lalance, produced a poster that 
may be called the pioneer affiche. 
Only a few copies of this bill, adver- 
tising a book, ‘‘Comment Meurent 
Les Femmes,’’ exist to-day, Imme- 
diately succeeding him was Celestine 
Nautuiel, who designed an advertise- 
ment for an edition of ‘‘ Robert Ma- 
caire,” dated 1837. Among the earlier 
designers in France were Bertrand, 
Gavarni, Grandville, Edouard de Beau- 
mont, T. H. Frere, Tony Johannot 
and Edouard Manet. The last named 
artist is, to-day, one of the greatest of 
modern painters, and it is interesting 
to note that his connection with the 

ster was nearly contemporaneous 
with that of Fred. Walker, the noted 
English artist, more famous perhaps as 
the “‘ Little Billee” of *‘ Trilby.” 

In the rather famous list of con- 
temporary French artists who are 
doing illustrated poster work, the 
names of Cheret, Grasset and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec are the most prominent, 
as they have been instrumental in ad- 
vancing the art to its present perihelion. 
Jules Cheret was the first to bring the 
poster into prominence, and it is quite 
agreed by critics and connoisseurs that 
he is still in the lead of his contempo- 
raries. Enthusiasts refer to him as 
the ‘‘ poster poet,” and many admirers 
call him the ‘‘ magician of the brush ” 
We may make many allowances for the 
eulogies of enthusiasts, but the most 
choleric can but admit the emphatic 
imprint of the artist on the French 
metropolis. It is difficult to conceive 
of Paris without its Cherets. The 
masses of variegated colors, rich blues, 
maddening yellows, brave reds and 
greens such as were never seen before 
on land or sea, greet one cheerily at 
every billboard, smile pleasantly, al- 
luringly from the walls of every cafe. 
They arrest the progress. They com- 
pel attention, and herein lies its van- 
tage as an advertising medium. A 
poster that does not ‘‘ post,’’ however 
artistic, has no raison d’ etre. This is 
Cheret’s salient characteristic. The 
merits of the Saxoleine lamp, the value 
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of a particular brand of medicine, are 
blazoned forth in bizarre colors that 
run riotously over the shect, but, 
strangely enough, never clash with 
each other. He is opulent, vehement 
in his color schemes, but never harsh 
or vulgar. His subjects are full of 
jollity and movement, frolicsome creat- 
ures who seem to exist upon cham- 
pagne. His chief delights are carni- 
val scenes and masquerades, 

By many Eugene Grasset is regard- 
ed as the equal of Jules Cheret asa 
designer of posters. The two men are 
antipodal in their methods, and it is 
manifestly unfair for them to be com- 
pared. As a serious draughtsman 
Grasset may be superior, but from the 
commercial aspect of the poster Cheret 
is the premier. Grasset is a combina- 
tion of pre-Raphaelism and the Japan- 
ese, principally the latter. He is a 
young Swiss by birth, a Parisian by 
adoption. His work is not affected by 
the Parisian poirt of view. In illus- 
tration he somewhat resembles Walter 
Crane. His designs are blocked out 
with broad black lines and are full of 
elaborate details. His sense of beauty 
and his love of decoration make it im- 


possible that he should subordinate his 


design to pure commercialism. His 
superb representation of Bernhardt as 
Jeanne D’Arc, however, is an excep- 
tion. His work is best known to 
Americans by his posters advertising 
the Napoleon ariicles in the Century. 

The work of Toulouse-Lautrec is 
radically removed from the styles of 
either Cheret or Grasset. Lautrec ii a 
realist and a philosopher as well. He 
does not attract you by color or design, 
but by the compelling force of his in- 
sight into human nature. His posters 
are at once realistic and grotesque. He 
has some points of similarity with 
Hogarth. His extraordinary ‘‘ Reine 
de Joie” is one of the most powerful 
posters ever designed. Two high liv- 
ers, one old and bald and well-groomed, 
are dining in company with a young 
woman. She has a face irregular and 
perverse, the eyebrows too black and 
the lips too red. She has leaned for- 
ward to kiss the bald forehead of the 
older of her companions. The whole 
thing is in broad lines and masses of 
color. Lautrec is an aristocrat by birt 
and education, and by means of the 
ubiquitous billboard he is a critic of 
the manners and morals of the streets, 
the cafes, the chateaux and coulisses. 
Another of his famous affiches is for 
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the Paris cafe chantant artiste, Jane 
Avril. This grotesque design could 
not fail to draw attention to her merits 
as adanseuse. Lautrec employed in its 
composition a scheme of color in which 
are found the pale sulphur hue of the 
primrose, the deeper yellow of the daf- 
fodil, the crimson of the tulip. The 
same artist has designed a poster for 
Yvette Guilbert, whose tall, thin figure 
is seen across the orchestra ; her arms, 
incased in the famous: black gloves, 
are crossed in front of her with char- 
acteristic nonchalance. 

Frederick Walker was the first En- 
glishman to appreciate the significance 
of the pictorial poster combining the 
requisite qualities of trade and zstheti- 
cism. In 1871 he designed a poster 
for Wilkie Collins’ dramatization of 
‘* A Woman in White.’”’ He wrote at 
this time: ‘‘I am impressed on doing 
all I can with a first attempt at what I 
consider might develop into a most im- 
portant branch of art.” His poster 
wasa striking design. It represented 
a female figure clothed in white, step- 
ping through a door out into the night. 
One hand is on the door; with the 
other she implores silence on some 
person unseen. This was Walker's 
only attempt at a poster. About this 
time Walter Crane essayed the art, as 
did Professor Herkomer, but the at- 
tempts were bungling. 

In England the pictorial poster was 
practically dead between the time of 
Fred. Walker and the sudden appear- 
ance of Dudly Hardy and Aubrey 
Beardsley. That nothing succeeds 
like success holds good in the case of 
Aubrey Beardsley, who has flashed 
like a meteor across the artistic firm- 
ament. No artist of to-day has been 
so discussed — more virulently con- 
demned or so eloquently praised. As 
the expounder of zsthetic decadence, 
his work is open to attack. He ex- 
presses the putrescent point of view in 
a few marvelously deft lines. As@ 
wielder of blacks and whites he has no 
equal ; and this quality was instantly 
recognized by so good a critic as the 
late Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

The poster movement in this coun- 
try is due directly to the influence of 
Cheret, Grasset and Aubrey Beards- 
ley. The first American posters were 
designed as small sheet advertisements 
for books. They were not particularly 
pleasing to the eye. In 1890 the Har 
pers published the first magazine post- 
er. It was designed by Louis Rhead. 
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In 1893 Mr. Edward Penfield com- 
menced his interesting and highly 
original series, that has not yet ended. 
Mr. Penfield is easily the first of our 
designers, both in fertility of invention 
and originality of treatment. His 
posters areon a small scale, and are 
designed more for the purpose of 
placarding the windows and bookstalls 
than for the decoration of hoardings. 
His technical skill is very great, and 
he understands thoroughly the mission 
of the poster. Of the many designs 
that bear his name there is not one 
that does not ‘‘ post.” Mr. Penfield 
is still a young man. His best work 
has not been done, by any means. 
Louis J. Rhead is another pioneer in 
the American poster field. I do not 
think I am liable to error in making 
the statement that he designed the 
first pictorial poster. He is an En- 
glishman by birthandeducation. He 
was born in Etruria, Staffordshire, and 
comes of a family of artists. He early 
evinced a predilection for art, and his 
adolescent years were spent in his 
father’s studio. His father wasa strict 
disciplinarian, and, determining to 
make something out of the boy, he 
would lock him in the studio, giving 
him a task to be accomplished before 
being released. At nineteen years of 
age he won a national scholarship at 
the government art school, South Ken- 
sington, where he was_ thoroughly 
grounded in decorative art. In 1883 
he was offered a position as chief of 
the art department of D. Appleton & 
Co. He came to America on this ac- 
count,and, marrying an American wom- 
an, he becamea citizen of the United 
States. He was with the Appletons 
seven years. He has exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, London ; the Salon, 
Paris, and in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. He is a member of the 
Grolier Club, of New York, and the 
Ex Libris Society, of London, It was 
while making illustrations of Paris for 
an American magazine that Mr. 
Rhead’s attention was first called to 
poster work. He visited Grasset’s 
exhibition held in the Salon des Cent. 
He was greatly impressed by its possi- 
bilities. He saw an admirable open- 
ing for such work in this country. He 
had at last found his true vocation. 
Returning to America, he tried his 
hand at artistic posters for different 
houses, Two years ago he held an ex- 
hibition at the Wunderlich Gallery, 
New York, which elicited the congrat- 


ulations of the most prominent artists 
in this country. Since that time he has 
been engaged constantly on ter 
work, His work shows the influence 
of Grasset. He does not essay the 
comic, the vulgar. His faces and fig- 
ures are of singular beauty, and his 
work is growing better with each de- 
sign. Mr. Rhead lives in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, and his studio is un- 
usually attractive, being filled with 
curios and bits of artistic work. 

Will Bradley’s work is widely 
known. He has assimilated undoubt- 
edly the manner of Aubrey Beardsley, 
though he is more refined in his sub- 
jects and even more elaborate in his 
treatment. He is partial to long curves 
and startling swirls, often beautiful as 
well as unintelligible. His best work 
in the poster line was done for.the | 
Chap Book. We was born in Spring- 
field, Mass., and at present he is pub- 
lishing a magazine called Bradley, His 
Book, in which his theories of decora- 
tive art are expressed. 

With the exception of Edward Pen- 
field, the most promising poster designer 
of this country is Miss Ethel Reed, a 
young New England woman, whose 
work has attracted attention not only 
in the United States, but in England 
and France as well. Even the masters 
of the affiche recognize her as an equal. 
Her work is original in conception, 
strong and sincere in treatment and 
free from all restraints of conventional- 
ism. Her lines tend toward the beau- 
tiful, at times the ideal, and her designs 
are antithetical to the grotesque and 
often lascivious posters of Aubrey 
Beardsley. Miss Reed was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., and lived in that 
quaint old town until five or six years 
ago, when, with her mother, she moved 
to Boston. 

Among the well-known illustrators 
who have turned their attention to the 
development of the poster may be 
mentioned George Wharton Edwards. 
He is as versatile as Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith. His two books, ‘‘ Thumb Nail 
Sketches’’ and ‘‘ Rivalries of Long 
and Short Codiac,” are favorably 
known to the lovers of good literature. 
The diminutive sketches that accom- 
pany the text are as delightful as the 
stories themselves, As a painter 
Edwards ranks deservedly high. é 
has designed a number of posters for 
the Century, pleasing in their color 
effects and the decorative beauty of 
their lines. The West has a number 
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of artists devoting their time to the 
ster, prominent among whom are 
enslow and Carqueville of Chicago, 
and Nankevell and Florence Lundborg 
of San Francisco. Miss Lundborg 
designed a series of eight posters for 
‘“*The Lark,’’ which were of a high 
order of merit. She is thoroughly 
original in her designs. Among other 
designers of the pictorial poster may 
be mentioned Claude Fayette Bragdon, 
Harvey Ellis, Kenyon Cox, Arthur W. 
Dow, Edwin A, Abbey, Henry Mc- 
‘Carter, H. W. McVicker, T. B. Mete- 
yard, Charles Dana Gibson, Robert W. 
Chambers, Frank Hazenplug and May- 
nard Dixon. With so many bright, 
original and earnest artists enlisted in 
behalf of its advancement, the future 
of the American pictorial poster is as- 
sured.—John Northern Hilliard, in 
The Home Magazine. 


—_~+o-——— 
COUNTRY STORE ADVERTISING. 
‘By Lewis Garrison. 

I am going to tell of how Z. T. 
Peddicord, the general merchandise, 
furniture and clothing man, of Blan- 
chester, Ohio, has made a success for 
the past sixteen years by advertising 
in a way Mr. Peddicord originated 
himself. 

Mr. Peddicord issues 5,000 circulars 
as big as the side of a newspaper and 
distributes them from house to house 
throughout the country within a radius 
of twenty-five miles from Blanchester. 
These gigantic circulars give a good 
business talk, and articles with prices 
mentioned. The circulars are dis- 
tributed over the same country dis- 
trict four to six times a year, each 
circular being set from entirely new 


— 
he work of distribution is carried 
on by Mr. Feddicord’s son and another 
man, who is paid $1 per day, with 
board. Mr. Peddicord says he could 
get a boy for twenty-five cents a day 
who would probably do the work as 
well as the man—and probably he 
would throw bundles of the circulars 
under bridges. It takes from seven to 
ten days, traveling fifty to seventy- 
five miles a day, to get over the entire 
district and to place one in each house 
onthecourse. This rate includes circu- 
larizing of every house in the little towns 
within the twenty-five mile radius, 

Mr. Peddicord uses but one news- 

per for advertising, and that is the 
ocal weekly. One half page is used 
on a year’s contract and costs less than 
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$3 per issue, with fortnightly changes 
free. He uses no methods to test 
whether the advertising in the Blan. 
chester Sar pays, as the same co 
used in the circulars is gence 
printed in the paper. Mr. Peddicord 
is content to continue the advertising 
just as he has done for years, and this 
fact means that he is satisfied with 
results, for no man will continue 
using a medium he thinks does not 
pay him. 

Last January, February and March 
Mr. Peddicord offered $100 in gold, 
divided up in $10 pieces, to customers 
who guessed how much money in 
dollars and cents was taken in in 
seventy-seven days. This was the 
first scheme of this sort ever tried, 
and the result showed that during 
the three months almost $2,500 
more was taken in than for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, 
Of course this extra business earned 
the $100 that was given away and a 
profit for the proprietor. 

This season he is advertising by the 
5,000 circulars and single newspaper 
another guessing contest. This time 
$500 in prizes are to be given away, 
consisting of piano, 5-piece parlor suite, 
oak bedroom suite, oak sideboard, com- 
bination bookcase, $15 suit of clothes, 
large oak wardrobe, $10 set leather 
set chairs, $7.50 dress pattern, and $5 
reed rocker, ten presents in all, The 
contest is a good success so far. Each 
purchaser to the value of $1 is allowed 
one guess on the number of sales 
tickets that will be made out and 
handed to the cashier during the one 
hundred days. 

Mr. Pediicord said there is no trade 
that he is working for but what he 
wants to keep. There is no transient 
trade in a country store like in the city. 
Bargains are given and they are genu- 
ine. He said he has not made anything 
on calico while he has been in busi- 
ness. It is run as a leader just because 
it is mostly in demand in the country. 

This case is detailed in full for the 
reason that so many merchants in 
country towns of 2,000 population and 
more say that every one around the 
country knows them, where they are 
located and what they sell, and if 
anything is wanted in their line people 
know where to go. Mr. Peddicord 
started in a small store years ago, and 
owes his 12,000 feet floor space store 
to-day in a small town to the profits 
from his scheme of advertising. 
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IN PROVIDENCE. 
Provipencg, R. I., Oct. 20, 1897. 
Editor of Prinrers’ Ink: 

The Emerson Shoe Store furnishes barber 
shops with tinted squares of “ shaving” pa- 
rwita its ad on, A bicycle firm ny 
oa of cut-up paper to scatter along the pa- 
per chases that are so popular just now with 
the cyclers; a tint ad is printed on the 

flakes. A barber shop is drawing trade b 

advertising ‘‘a free shine of your shoes wit 
each shave.’’ A furniture firm makes its 
large newspaper ads attractive by heading 
each one with a Mother Goose illustration 
and offering a small prize to any child that 
will send in the verse to go with it. An 
oculist and optician uses a cut of a man per- 
fect in every respect excepting where the 
eyes should be, and here the artist has just 
made two crosses, which effectively calls at- 
tention to cross-eyes, which he claims to 
cure. A hatter has in his window several 
jack-o’-lanterns made of pumpkins, and at 
night they are lighted with electric lamps, 
one of them being dressed to imitate the 
famous Yellow Kid, with the inscription: ‘I 
never was born, but, like Topsy, I just 

growed.” Fax, 

— ae a 
IN THE WINDY CITY. 
Cuicaco, Oct. 15, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A restaurant displays in its window a dead 
Brides. labeled: ** Shot by President Mc- 
inley.”’ A laundry gives away tiny dumb 
watches bearing the » want “Up to the 
times.” A candy store exhibits in its win- 
dow a two-dollar note which had been 
“raised”? to a ten-dollar bill. ** You can 
get one of these birds for an eagle,’’ says a 
clothier, speaking of his heavy overcoats. 
“No fads nor foot-ball,” announces a busi- 
ness college. ‘ Our prices fit our goods,”’ is 
atailor’s sign. ‘* These gloves get the palm,” 
is ashop sign. ‘‘ We take care of our cus- 
tomers, so that they will care to come again,” 
is another. ‘“ Lay this up for a rainy day,” 
is a placard for mackintoshes. 
C. E, Severn. 


— — 
STRIKES HIM AS CURIOUS, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


The inclosed ad from the National Stock- 
manand /armer,of Pittsburg, strikes me 





Wanted— Apples. 


Cash paid for all kinds of ae suit- 
a or Mince-Meat, Apple Butter and 


der. 
Highest Market Price. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., 
199 Main Street, Allegheny, Pa. 








as rather a curiosity. Doesn't it strike you 
that way ? A. R, DEANE. 


mes lied % 
iN. CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 16, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A popular confectionery is having quite a 
run on “ Klondike Nuggets,” candy wrapped 
in gold foil, put up in coin sacks, A tig 
railroad is entertaining the public with pho- 
nographic selections at one cent per selection. 

lamp store advertises ‘‘ Lamps to burn.” 

al firms are rapidly adopting the backs 
of street car transfers as advertising mediums. 
.Ggo, W. Pettit. 


IN PHILADELPHIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A card in an optician’s window has at- 
tached spectacies made in the years 1797 and 
1897, and under the comparison remarks, 
“Wemake all kinds.” “Honey! The 
Queen Bee and her swarm at work in our 
window,” heads agrocer’s ad. A “ high- 

rade bicycle”’ is given away with “ B. & B. 
Sollars and Cuffs’; the scheme being to 
award it to the person having the greatest 
number of checks certifying to his purchase 
of the goods, A hatter advertises, “Are you 
lucky? Every twenty-fifth cash customer 
for a derby hat gets whatever he may select 
absolutely free of charge.” on A. Mc- 
Cann, late advertising writer for Dr. Mun- 

on, succeeds Mr. Charles B. Davis with 

trawbridge & Clothier. George Kelly has 
two signs covering an entire corner building 
from the second story up. ies’ shoe 
window at Gimbel Bros. contains a shoe- 
maker engaged in their manufacture, which 
excites curiosity. F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 


Tue advertising of pickles and sauces 
should be strong and spicy. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without di. y, 25 cents a line. ust be 
handed in oue week in advance. 


WANTS. 


INOTYPE MACGINIST wants situation. DEL- 
BRIDGE, 53 Delevan St., Rochester, N. Y. 


DVERTISING CUTS to order. “ Best in the 
world.” ART LEAGUK, 320 B’dway, N. Y. 
W ANTED—very cheap for cash— PRINTERS’ INK 
subs’n coupons. _BARUN, 134 E. 79th St., N.Y. 
JERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


\ 7 ANTED—Printers to t our_half-tones, 
One col., $1; 2 cols., $2. BUCHER EN- 
GRAVING CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


HANKSGIVING editions—Prepare now. Get 
Freaks of our specialties. HARPER ILLUS- 
TRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 


\ = A 1 L300, ae $100 i 
f nts earn , several over in 
1896. “ FACTORY,” e O. 1371, New York. 

|) DITOR—Competent man wants o—_ of 
KE small inland iy A Republican preferred. 
Address LOGAN, 2024 rt St., Philadelphia. 
H LF-TONES that please. Don’t throw away 

mone bat ae our prices before you buy. 

HARPER ILLU ATIN SYNDICATE, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

ITHO-TINT PLATES — Lthoomaty succers- 

4 fully imitated. Proofs ay rs ony. on 
rogues. HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, 
Columbus, O. 

O you want a city editor! Com; relin- 
D ble, all-round <_ desires aay on * 
Golly poner in a town of 10,000. Address “ CIT, 
EDITOR,” care Printers’ Ink. 


( YALENDARS for 98. Print ’em yourself. We 
furnish plates for and pads. New,ar- 
tistic chew. Proofs on se. HARPER IL- 
LUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 
DVERTISING MANAGERS. Talk our business 
while increasing your 's business. $5) 
pe PERMANENCY.” 
Name pai ; references. “* > 
Printers! Ink. ’ 


E DITORIAL writer, ranking among the best in 
4 Ohio, with full experience and national rep- 
pension, will do go “— a@ pay on 
mmocratic paper in a large rm . 
“GRANT,” Printers’ Ink. ty 
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\ 7 ANTED—Advertisers to see our x4 SuUN- 

DAY News. Largest and best in Youngs- 
town and Mahoning Valley. Sample f ee. Rates 
2c. to each insertion. — C. M. SHAFF- 
ER CO Youngstown, Ohio. hio. 

GIVEN away to persons making the 
$7 800 Sess waar of words out of 
the phrase, *Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” 
For full particulars sane ws NATIONAL RE- 
CORDER, Washington, L , for sample copy 
containing same. 


$$8$88$ BUSINESS MEN. $8838333 


i If you realize the advantage of using hand- 
$ some business stationery, take advantage 
of — offer. Klegantly designed and en- 
3 ed lithogravure letter-head plate at 
Ln ete., extra. } an some as 

2? a li tho Sketches subm 
3 RELEY. 82 Hill St., Hein, ti. 








+r 
NEWSPAPER METALS, 


ONEST electro, stereo. and linot A Laing metals. 
E. W. BLATCHFURD & CO., C! 


—~—o— 
MAILING MACHINES. 


T= Matchless Mailer; best and neseen. Had 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N 


a aa 
AD VER TI SING AG ENCI ES. 


V 7E hel to make your otvertiaing RY: 
Wri if[E WHITMAN COMPANY, 
sau St., New York. 
A Fad a to advertise anything anywhere 
time write tothe GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERT TISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
> 
FOR RENT. 
\WeE have for rent, at 10 Spruce St., two con- 
ni offices, one large and one small. 
They are well lighted and the pleasantest offices 
in the ae Size of large room t 2. 
smaller, 10x15. If wanting such offices call a 
kk about price,etc. Will be a up to cult. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO 
—— +> 
FOR SALE, 


AIT. LIST t pte for sale. Small Two 
tne te. es or in port, Soin HE E UDE, 1708 


2 ae 


\ 


Ch 


( )PRORTUNITY or investment. 

daily and weekly opening fo and job plant 
in Western city. Fine opening for pee in busi- 
ness department. Address rs’ Ink. 





Interest in 


i 
ELECTROTYPES. 


GETTING advertisements to make them stand 
‘ out and foratenins one or more comenanes 
of same is a line in which I am unapproached b 
any other printer. The magazines each mont. 
contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it be for an inch ora 
e. I can suit’ you. WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. 
inters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. C City. 


ooo 


SUPPLIES. 


7 AN BIBRER’S 
Printers’ Kollers. 
"J INC for y~3> RRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
«4 Street, New York, 
3 PAPER is veneed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
co., L't’'d, 10 Spruce St., New York, Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
—_—~+oo_——_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Foe the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


\ MERICAN MAIT.ABLE BILL FILES, for mail- 
“\ ing and advertising purposes. An on the 
right thing, in the right niece, at the right time. 
Sample free. AM. BILL FILECO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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SPECIAL AGENTS. 


Pare °RS that pstronize H. D. LACOSTE, Special 

} te gg od Representative, 38 Park Row, 
New York, ure first-class service and satis- 
factory results. 


PRINTERS, 


yes Loree PRESS, artistic printers, 140 W. 
23d 8 . ¥. City. Send for our booklet. 


] ‘cabanas have idle presses. Get our 
ures before placing orders. HINTON & 
Danbury, Conn. 
Des RTMENT of f Profitable WAP ESe of id 
w Conkey Co., E. A. 
rector, $41-351 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
used in PRINTERS’ 


AM the borders and ty 

INK are at the disposal of people who have 
their advertisements put in type by me. WM, 
JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Prem, 10 Spruce 
St., New York ity. 


\ hes ~ neat, plain, n attractive printing. Cate 
logues, booklets pamphl circulars, 
cards, etc., te in by 8. a Ww ihe 

you want a gc ob—one that you wan 

7 look at and read—come to a InTERS 
PRESS, 10 Spruce st., New York 

eo 

AD VERTISI NG MEDIA. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 


WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. ENTERPRISE 
Ra SrorolLas AND RURAL HOME, of N.Y. 


Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
Great adv’g medium. 600,000 mo. Rate $2 
DV ERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 7, 
4X line. Cire’n 3,500, Close 24th. Sampie e free, 


y ) HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
circulation than any other West Va. daily, 


NY Trson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
-“\ to the amount of #10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4inW Lt Wenn ~ GAZETTE and BULLETIN; 
’ La COSTE, New York. 


parton (Ohio) MORNING Times and EVENING 
NEws, 14 .000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEWS, 14,000 dally. LA COSTE, N. Y. 


"HE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., have some facts about denom- 
tyetional — for intending advertisers. 


I F you area manufacturer and desire to reach 

the largest retail trade, advertise 4A the DE- 
PARTMENT STORE JOUKNAL and GENERAL STORE 
REVIEW, monthly, $1 per year, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


[= it ae NION reaches not only the peo- 
ple of Albany but reaches out to all the 
towns and ham]-ts within a radius of 100 milesof 
Albany, where it is read every rnoon by the 
thrifty pore who dwell therein. It is unequaled 
for advertising purposes. JOHN H. FARRELL, 
editor and proprietor, Albany Albany, N, Y. 


300,000 sr the ec Aeiprated Taprman’s 


t, as it goes 
fied amount of advertising taken, as we ve the 
two books to en our P. P. P. and ng 
made our P. P. big seller in Georg’ 
ida, Alabama ‘and South Caroling” LIPPMAN 
BROS., Lippman’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 


ADVERTISE IN SAVANNAH, GA. 
is city of Savannah is one of the most 
important in the South. Its field is large, ha’ 
a regular daily steamship line with New Y 
City, and supplies the entire South. New 
York Musical Echo Co. is at Savannah, Ga.,and is 
pee lished from there exclusively—circulation, 
8,000 copies—and goes to families and stays 
ja a as no one tears up music. Send to us for 
The NewYork MUSICAL ECHO covers & 


territory 
NEW "ORK MUSICAL ECHO CO., 163 Congress 
Savannah, Ga. 


“ot 
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MAIL ORDERS. 


B= illustrated catalogue for py mail-order 
business ever issued. Send for sample and 
terms to T. J.CAREY & Cvu., peaiiuedse book 

mfrs., 24 City idall Place, New York 


oo 
ILLUSTRATORS AND IL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
» EST collection of adverti cuts in U. 8. 
> Catalogue, 10c. THE SPATULA, Boston. 


LLUSTRATED electro id stock ate 
cheap. Pictorial ready fy prints SCRANTOS 
ENGRAVING CO., Republ’n Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
D 
C F. J. 


| pIXFY. 


(ARLES F. JONES. 

66 4 SK LEWIS ABUUT IT.” 

LEW!S makes medical ads pay. 

GEND for JONES’ free booklets. 

[ EWIS’ address is PENN MUTUAL BLD.., Phila. 
CBSRLES F. JONES, World Building, New 


N° chea nama, but the best. LEWIS insists 

JN" upon that. 

CUBENCE F. qaasry. 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. 


\HARLES J. 7G. Facmington, Maine. Writ- 

/ ing and printing for advertisers 

END stamp for outline cut aintene. R. L. 
CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


( \VILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, ae ~ yn & 

3 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 

[™ quite busy, but could do more adwrit- 
ing. SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., klyn. 


T will the advertiser to drop a postal to 
THE WHITMAN COMPANY, 3? Nassau St., 
New York. 
KA WHEATLEY, effective advertising 341 
Ue Dearborn St., Chicago. New York office, 
114 Fifth Ave. 
ryHE ony writer of exclusively medica! and 
drug advertisin: Advice or sam _ free. 
ULYSSE: G. MANNING, South Bend, In 


DVERTISING written ‘for or dry goods nei 
by a competent and rienced business 
riter. Address DRY GOODS REPORTER CoO., 

233 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
7 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX¥XXXXXXX 
AM XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAKXXXX 
c AN AD SMITH’S AD 
C Goods t 
C best advertisin 
so in mine. 
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elalalalelelelelelal 


that it satisfies my relients. For exam- 


fie’ Wolstan Dixey, New York 
Dear Sir—We hand you herewith a 
check in payment of your = Please 
receipt and return same 
Mr. Rowell desires to -—y “that the 
y eatiemeney: and 
he is very much Pleseed w 
Very truly rae 


The only eine tee of 
ialist is his work. 
the pudding.” ag 
Ideas. plans, rettan 
itt for adve' rs, 150 Nassau 
New York. 


hd be hebe 


Lalale 


1?) 





elalalatate 
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00 

OO wanta 

OO ive series of adv: 
needfu! 





I do not d ad iy work 
to some ofice boy. give | it personal 
and careful atte: am making a 
Po ae prem and Ti a saan to havea 
cost ie poor advertisement go out of my 


ice. 
The last few of one o' y spe- 
cial booklets will tell you aii about it. 

free if you write on vous 


Yours for ere! business through bet- 
ter sbverteneS HAS. F. JONES, Suite 
99 101, World ding, New York City. 


000000000 00 000000 00000000000000 
00000000000 00000 0 


AA AA AA AA AA AA AA AA AA 


AA SOME REASONS WHY ea coats gin 
AA generalities. We could talk learnedly 
Po about trade —— a, and indulge in 


AA 


AA 
y usiness for over 
AA ayearnow. We have experience, skill AA 
and ef We have to get the best for’ your 
AA money. as to try on 


ose bere out your 
AA Ideas or orto furnish y you oa with advertising 
eas and to execute them, too 
AA "es are the reasons 
Mr. Charles J. Shearer, President, 
AA for eight years Strawbridge & Cloth- 
erie. oe. age. pentane = he of. 
AA for Fall retail clients and all 
ror advertises. 39 clients from 
AA July 1 to Aug. 30, 1897. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Gen’! Mg . Adv. 
AA Mgr. and Director of Adv. r three 
medical concerns, two whoiesale drug 
AA houses, sixty-one retail druggists, one 
soap manufacturer, one real estate 
AA firm, one tea importing house. 
DESIGNING.—An Director, with 
AA four as-istants, , Fe an average of 35 
complete drawings a 
AA _ PRInTING.—One of the most complete- 
h a printing establishments in 
AA ntry, A of turning out 
Imiliion n lots of booklets i in shurtest time. 
AA EN i 


AA 
world. No other concern in the coun- 
AA try can aperones | it for posters and 
street car cards, booklets and catalogue 
AA oommre. _— sie oe - 
ways 
AA with: advertisers who venlty w want their 
advertising done well. t such we o 
AA conscientious and effective wo. 


AA 
bottom 


AA 
a a from an advertiser 


AA 
THE A aa pgumor, Penn 
AA Mutual Bidg., Philadel 


“is ke ee aa te 
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JUST TWO 


Send me a batch of your ; 

Or a copy of your latest ; 

Or a copy of your latest 

Or the copy for the ads you are going to use 
next week or next month ; 

Or the one = of t pd proposed booklet, circu- 
lar, catalog, sti car card ; 

Or copies of aad office stationery 

Or oe of > | 3 of printing 


not quite 
or nok yng to ~ ts letier a $2 bill—just a two- 
dollar bi bill—and 0 on yo gee ipt I will criticise yous 
ads, circular, booklet, proof or catalog, telling 
‘ou just exactly ~~ it can be made more effect- 
ve—and why. 
This is your opportunity to get a great deal of 
help for a very le mon wf 
The offer is open to any business man, newspa- 
per man, advertising man. 
I will give your matter the most careful atten- 


= that you are 


tion 
I "will try to be of so much bn 4 to you that you 
er 


will have more and ommissions for me. 
1 don’t know how long r can hold this offer 
open—depends on how many accept it. 
I can’t let this work interfere with my work 
for regular clients. 
If too many send me “ just $2” I will have to 
withdraw the offer. 
1 will emery agree, however, to take the 
first 100 who 
Certainly out yor ‘the 20,000 readers of PRINTERS’ 
a there should be 100 who want to improve 


newspaper ads, 
pm paper ads, 


Booklets’ 
catalogs 


street on car cards, 
ran. 


form let 
and who are willing my nd two dollars to have 


common-sensible, 
careful, 
truthful 
fitable 
pay map de, advi vice as to how this improvement 
wit they do it? 

I'll bet “ cn two dollars ” they will. 

While I ran the “ Department of bg aey ”in 
PRINTERS’ INK thousands of men d a dee this 
same thing—just the suane aumepteng onl 

Just the first 100—rem: 


mber. 
CHAR’. ES AUSTIN an tne 
Vanderbilt Building, New Y 


B 


y particular booklets. 
By. ~ 4) aaa I from eight pages 


A booklet properly ' treats of a business as a 
et or of any te icular part, branch, or spe- 
cialty eet a busin 

instance, my little booklet “How” tells 

why 1 thine 1 should be paid for advice on ad- 

vervane P roblems and about what I ought to be 

I will send it freely to Dany business man whose 
— is in the R. G. 

making a la "niumber of booklets this 

fall. Booklets for a sorts of businesses in all 

80) 


laces. 

Early Ty this month I wrote, illustrated and print- 
ed 10, ‘eo booklets for a banker in Sidney, New 
South Wales. 

The booklets cost him $245 and the expressage 
to Sidney was $182. 

But my client got exactly what he wanted— 
and it will pay him 

This month also I have made a series of seven 
booklets for one of the leading jewelry concerns 
of the country. 

This month also a large pamphlet for a pro- 

ey medicine concern of national impor- 


This month also—on October 13—I received an 
wae by teaare ih from one of the largest im- 
TS an rs of coffee in America. 

OOracr noe at 2.45 p.m. and was for a 16- ze 
booklet, with cover in two colors, and seven 


trations for the inside e pages. 
we thi ate, Me same even hed by finished 

ings and the copy were by special 

the matter was received J my client 
eo et received 


I believe there is no caer place on earth where 
this could have been done 
Li don’t like to work in a rush, but I can do it if 


How ‘do I do it? 

at. on file in my oRoes property classified 
indexed—matter pertaining to almost every 
pabject. I called for a 
e matter on fle in — to coffee, and in 

five minutes I had o y desk about all the 
known facts sbout this: particular food product. 

uickly. 


nee \ 

ph mes about a booklet for 

oer esinee. HARLES AUSTIN BATES, Van- 
bilt Building, New York. 
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Concealment Better than Telling, 


In NMewspaperdom, a New York paper devoted (so its 
oublisher thinks) to the interests of the thousands of small 
papers printing from a hundred to a thousand copies, there 
appeared (issue of Sept. 9, 1897) the following editorial : 


The Brockton (Mass.) Zuterprise is right in declaring the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory ‘‘one of the best-hated men in America.” 
But the Zxterprise does not gv on to explain that the reason the Directory 
editor stirs up so much enmity is because, etc., etc. 


The editorial in Newspaperdom continued to set forth 
the reason,.as it appeared to him, whereupon the editor 
of the Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise, who had been quoted, 
demands that he be set right in the matter. In Mews- 
paperdom for Sept. 16, therefore, we find the following ex- 
planation of the alleged unpopularity of the editor of the 
Directory : 


As you have seen fit to quote the Brockton Enterprise as saying that ‘‘ the 
editor of the American Newspaper Directory is one of the best-hated men in 
America,” you should do us the justice to give our reasons for that statement. 
If you do not wish to print the article from which the quotation is taken, you 
might say that the Zterprise believes the Directory editor is hated for his 
good-natured indifference to wholesale abuse and his steady insistence for hon- 
est circulation statements on the part of that unfortunately large class of news- 
paper publishers who think that concealment in their cases is better than tell- 
ing the whole truth. ALBERT H. FULLER, 

Publisher Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise. 


There are three classes of newspaper publishers— 
first, those who believe an advertiser is entitled to know 
their circulation and are willing that he should and to take 
any and every step desirable for accomplishing the pur- 
pose ; second, those who wish to have an advertiser think 
that they wish to have their circulation known, but are de- 
termined to avoid that result by every means possible; 
third, those who believe that their circulation is a private 
matter and concerns no one but themselves, and that in- 
quiries concerning it are an impertinence. Publishers of 
the first and third classes are honest men, but those of the 
second class are not. Every publisher who reads this 
knows in which class he belongs.—£dttorial in PRINTERS’ 
INK, Oct. 13, 1897. 





Publishers who criticise the American Newspaper 
Directory are pretty uniformly of the class “ who think 
that concealment is better than telling the whole truth,” 
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Th BLANK JOURNAL, of Blane 
e insertion of a page advertisement 
Ink” that appear in a Bi k Je 
year, the publisher of the a n Y 
from multitudinous advertisers, saying: “I sap 
me to insert an ad—Situation Wanted?” 
His bold and truthful announce- 

ments burn the name of the BLANK 

when the appropriation is made up for the} 

or five hundred thousand dollars, the advertises 
the great merits of the BLANK JOURNAL h 
list, and very near the top. It is in bum 
ing the name of the BLANK JOURNAL 
Ink,” the “Schoolmaster of Advertising,” pe 


sults it is necessary that the 
BLANK JOURNAL, of 


sesses, shall never print any but truthful claim 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


, paying fifty-two hundred dollars for the 

he fifty-two consecutive issues of “ Printers’ 
AL does not on that account expect to 
receipt of innumerable communications 
@ur ad in ‘Printers’ Ink’; what will it cost 
publisher finds a more generous reward. 

| into the brain of the great 
rn a advertisers everywhere, and 
advertising, five thousand, fifty thousand 
isigso imbued, so saturated with knowledge of 


Blankville, upon the brain of the great 
advertisers of America that “ Printers’ 
its perfect work. But to reap best re- 

shall be a really good paper, and, 


le while claiming every virtue it pos- 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


la lesued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back nunibers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a recei 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to ‘age A ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

(ar Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number rate, 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRint- 
ers’ Inx for the benefit of advg. rons may, 


f any person who has not paid for it is re- 
velving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 


subscribed in hisname, Every is stopped 
at the expiration of the time bald for. 


Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Prater Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New Yor« Orrices : No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 27, 1897. 


ar lication, obtain special confidential terms. 











THE city of Seattle, Wash., is about 
to be extensively advertised by a mer- 
chants’ advertising committee, com 
posed of business men of the city. Up 
to the present writing no definite meth- 
ods had been decided on. 


Profitable Publicity is the name of a 
new monthly devoted to advertising, 
published at 811 Hamilton Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa., by Wm. S. Powers, at 
fifty cents ayear. It appears to be a 
fairly wide-awake publication. 

Mr. S. C. BECKWITH, the New York 
Special Agent, informs PRINTERS’ INK 
that in St. Louis the Globe-Democrat 
claims only a city distribution of 34,000 
copies, as he understands from their 
own statement, while the daily distri- 
bution of the /ost-Dispaich, within 
the city limits, exceeds 51,000 copies. 


Russells Convention Dates is the 
name of a peculiar weekiy publication 
issued by Hamlin Russell, of Newark, 
N. J., at $5 a year. It gives the dates 
and places of meeting of all sorts of 
conventions. Just what class it reaches, 
or is intended to reach, is a question 
the Little Schoolmaster has not yet de- 
cided in his own mind. 


ACCORDING to the Topeka Capital, 
forty-three second-class publications 
are mailed at the Topeka (Kans.) post- 
office. Forty-two of these, says the 
Capital, paid $2,796.54 postage for the 
first nine months of 1897, while the 
Capital alone, during the same period, 
expended $3.025.35 for this purpose, 
an excess of $228.81 over all the 
others combined. 
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IT is always worth while remember- 
ing in writing an advertisement that 
the shorter the sentence the more 
likely it is to be understood. Every 
sentence ought to have in it some snap, 


pt go, and force. 


Mr. Horace Dopp, of Boston, 
writes to PRINTERS’ INK requesting 
that in any notice regarding the affairs 
of the Dodd’s Advertising and Check- 
ing Agency, it should be stated:-that 

Mr. Horace Dodd sold out his interest in 
the business in 1895. Up to that time it was 
under the style of ‘* Dodd’s Advertising 
Agency.” Since then it has been run as a 
corporation under the management of Mr. J. 
W. Barber, and style of ** Dodd’s Advertisi 
and Checking Agency,’ in which Mr. Dodd 
has had no interest financially. 


Mr. C. A. Mott, the general emi- 
gration agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, whose office is at St. Paul, 
sends to PRINTERS’ INK a batch of the 
advertising matter he sends out to 
prospective purchasers of his lands, 
and modestly implies that he believes 
his talents in getting up advertisements 
are not of the first order. Yet the 
specimens he sends are convincing and 
attractive, and have almost fanned into 
life the latent taste of the Little School- 
master for the delights and sorrows of 
an agricultural existence. If Adam 
had received one of these circulars, 
offering him land at such exception- 
able terms, he would certainly never 
have regretted his expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden. 


ADVERTISING theories are of no use until 
they have been tried, then they becomeex- 
perience.—Advertising Experience. 

A new theory in physical science 
was once brought to the attention of 
Benjamin Franklin and a friend of his. 
‘This theory is undoubtedly correct,” 
said the friend, ‘‘but of. what use is 
it?” ‘*Of what use is a newly-bormn 
babe?’’ queried Franklin. Theories 
are the ‘‘newly-born babes’’ out of 
which newer and more profitable 
methods of advertising develop. It is 
the man of ideas, of theories, who 
points the way to progress. All the 
progress that has been made in recent 
years in advertising is due to the men 
who have formulated theories and let 
other men test them. All good adver- 
tising is good simply because it is 
founded on good theories. We ought 
to encourage people to broach their 
theories on advertising, so that we may 
get the Benefit of ideas that in many 
cases may be in advance of our own. 
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Mr. Henry J. Bottuor, of the 
New York /ilustruted Record, recently 
had a curious experience. In soliciting 
new subscriptions, Mr. Botthof had 
50,000 envelopes addressed to prospect- 
ive subscribers, in which he intended 
to inclose a postal card for reply. 
When he bought the cards, he found 
that they were about an eighth of 
an inch longer than the envelopes. He 
had them trimmed down to the required 
size and sent out. A few days later he 
received a notification from the New 
York Post-Office that it had a large 
number of postal cards ready for de- 
livery to him, but one cent due postage 
must be paid on each. Nothing re- 
mained but to pay the postage, and 
know in future that Uncle Sam will 
not allow mutilated cards to pass 
through the mails. 

In PRINTERS’ INK the first adver- 
tisement that appears after the first 
cover is that of the New York Sun. 
For three years it has always occu- 
pied that place, always facing a full 
page of reading matter. The adver- 
tisement of the New York Zimes ap- 

ars in every issue of PRINTERS’ INK, 
ollowing that of the New York Sun, 
and always facing a full page of read- 
ing matter. Followingthe New York 
Times is the advertisement ‘of the 
San Francisco Ca//, always facing a full 
page of reading matter. Following 
the advertisement of the San Fran- 
cisco Call, and facing a full page 
of reading matter, the Zvening W1s- 
consin, the best paper in the State 
of Wisconsin, occupies a page of 
PRINTERS’ INK the first issue for every 
month, thus appearing twelve times a 
year. The cost of this advertisement, 
in the position specified, is but $1,500. 
On the second issue of each month the 
same position that is occupied by the 
Wisconsin in the first issue is taken by 
the Indianapolis Vews, the best paper 
in the State of Indiana. There is no 
other State in which any one paper is so 
enormously superior to any of its com- 
petitors as is the case with the Vews, 
published at Indianapolis in the State 
of Indiana. For this advertisement, in 
the position specified, the Mews pays 
but $1,500. For the third issue of 
each month the page in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, that is occupied by the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin in the first issue, and by the 
Indianapolis Mews in the second issue, 
has been taken by the New York spe- 
cial agent, Mr. Van Doren, for the 
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Minneapolis 7imes, a paper that Mr. 
Van Doren assures PRINTERS’ INK has 
now outstripped every competitor in 
Minneapolis in the race for the posi- 
tion of largest circulation. For this 
advertisement, in the position speci- 
fied, Mr. Van Doren pays but $1,500. 
If it should so happen that the pub- 
lisher who is reading this has a paper 
as good as the Milwaukee Wisconsin, 
or the Indianapolis Mews or the Min- 
neapolis Zimes, and he would like to 
secure that special page in PRINTERS’ 
Ink for the fourth issue in every 
month, the price for the service will be 
$1,500 net, and PRINTERS’ INK would 
like to correspond with him about it. 
If the paper is not a good paper the 
Little Schoolmaster will not grant it 
the conspicuous place even at the 
price. PRINTERS’ INK selects its ad- 


vertisers and disposes of the best places 
only to the nicest and most capable. 


A PAGE in PrinTERS’ INK costs $100 
per issue, or $5,200 per year. Consid- 
ering the extent and character of the 
circulation secured for the money, the 
price is low enough, and is readily 
paid by the largest and most influen- 
tial papers. It is, however, a greater 
expenditure than the business of any 
but the big papers will warrant. Still, 
the smaller papers need the publicity 
even more than the larger ones, to 
which advertisers turn almost from 
force of habit. With an intention of 
deserving as much and becoming 
equally well known, the smaller pub- 
lisher realizes his inability to take a 
page in PRINTERS’ INK, no matter how 
much he would like to do so. The 
question with him then is, what shall I 
do,and the problem has been successful- 
ly solved for him recently by a combina- 
tion of Ohio dailies, who go into part- 
nership and assess each one his pro- 
portion to pay for a page in PRINTERS’ 
INK, to be used in common, the page 
containing an advertisement in which 
each paper is mentioned, Like Mi- 
nerva from the head of Jove, this idea 
seems to have been full grown at its 
birth, for, it has worked without visible 
friction from the start, and the adver- 
tisements have all been readable and 
interesting. Not only does sucha club- 
bing arrangement advertise the indi- 
vidual papers concerned, but it keeps 
the State of Ohio before advertisers as 
a field for probably profitable advertis- 
ing operations, and thus may influence 
patronage long after the advertising 
has ceased to appear. 
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THE FIRST STEP IN MICHIGAN. 


“ The Eaton County Repudlican, of Char- 
lotte, Michigan, has always stood well as a 
county seat newspaper, and has generally 
secured fair advertising rates, but believes 
the time has come for a combination among 
the publishers of Michigan for equitable 
rates. Hardly a week passes,” says Mr. Bis- 
sell in the Michigan Bud/etin of October roth, 
“in which we are not insulted by an offer 
from some advertising firm for a year’s con- 
tract, very best of position, at almost any 
kind of price. A few days since, Lord & 
Thomas sent a proposition for nearly a fourth 
of a six-column page, and the net price they 
offered for a year would amount to some- 
thing like $22.50. We have repeated offers 
from Pettingill & Co. for an ad which they 
want (Lydia Pinkham), five inches, almost 
surrounded with local news, for a little more 
than $13. Can it be that any paper in Mich- 
igan, with a circulation of 2,000 or over, 
accepts such rates? It is high time the pub- 
lishers of this State combine to maintain their 
prices. Weall want business, but we want 
decent and fair prices forit. And there is 
another matter—the indifferenee with which 
some of these agencies attend to paying the 
bills after the work is done. There are a 
number who do not expect to pay until they 
have been dunned from three to five times, 
and until some go days have passed after the 
work is completed. This is more exasperat- 
ing than the former matter. For example, 
the writer recently called in person on two 
Chicago firms in regard to statements which 
had been mailed very soon after the first 
day of June, three months and over. In both 
cases the bills had been dropped into a file 
box and absolutely ignored—not even checked 
up. Both bills were paid after an hour’s 
delay in checking what had been earned six 
months and more before. Neither of those 
firms will make any more contracts with our 
paper under my management. It is time to 
stop this. If we combine, and stand to- 
gether, we can change the whole matter. Let 
us have acentral agency, not farther away 
than Detroit. Let it be understood that every 
paper in the State of ‘known standing’ is 
in the hands of that agency for business, and 
let it be known that none of this kind of busi- 
ness will be accepted outside of that agency, 
and we will soon have more revenue.” 

If Mr. Bissell’s idea materializes and 
the Michigan agency is placed in the 
hands of a competent man, the first 
thing the new agent will do will be 
to contract with the Little Schoolmas- 
ter for a page of space in which he 
may tell the advertising pubiic all 
about the good papers of the Penin- 
sular State, and thus gain an immediate 
hearing and be in a position to pluck 
the advertising prizes that materialize. 


Z eee, a 

THE whole trouble with the appro- 
priation of geod ideas in advertising is 
that they are merely appropriated. 
They are adopted but not adapted. 
The form is seized, but the spirit is 
entirely missed. It is all right to use 
good ideas if you can use them, but you 
vant to be sure that you can.—Baves’ 
Criticisms. 
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IN TOLEDO. 


The largest daily circulation in To. 
ledo to-day is enjoyed by the ews, 
The Daily Blade comes second. The 
third place lies between the See and 
the Commercial, and is probably with 
the Bee, for Toledo is an evening 
town. If we put the Commercia/, then, 
in fourth place, the Zxpress takes the 
fifth position, which would be quite 
natural, it being a German paper. 
The Commercial is the only morning 
paper in Toledo, and is a very hand- 
some publication. In the matter of 
weeklies, the B/ade is believed to print 
all it claims, which is considerably 
more than a hundred thousand copies 
aweek. The weekly of the News is 
an entirely separate publication known 
as the 77i- State Farm News and Oil 
Journal. Its edition is said to be be- 
tween six and tenthousand. The Bee 
has a weekly, but nobody sees much 
of it. The Zxfress has a German 
weekly that has a really very good 
circulation—something above ten thou- 
sand copies, 

This in/ormation comes from a To- 
ledo man, who is so modest that he 
doesn’t want his idet.tity made known; 
but he says he knows all about the 
Toledo papers, and the last thing he 
said was that there was one other To- 
ledo paper well worthy of attention, 
and that is the Sunday Journal, which, 
he thinks, prints in the neighborhood 
of five or six thousand. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory gives it credit 
for printing between two and three 
thousand. 


After the above was in type, another 
Toledo man came in—a much finer 
looking man than the first one—and 
he said that the Commercial had double 
the circulation of the Bee ; and he said 
it just as though he meantit. He also 
mentioned that the circulation of the 
Sunday Journal was rated quite high 
enough in the Directory as it now 
stands. This man was also particu 
larly anxious that his identity should 
be kept secret. He added that, for 
the statement that the Commercial had 
double the circulation of the Bee, he 
was not afraid to have it known that, 
so far as that statement went, his name 
was W. E. Scott. 

er 

IN retail advertising, unless a me- 
dium gives direct returns, it can hard 
ly be considered of value to the retail 
advertiser. 
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IN SCRANTON, PA. 


Office of A. B. Rrown, 

Millinery, dry goods, ladies’ furnish- 
ings, gents’ furnishings, notions ' 
and fancy goods, cloaks and suits, 
trunks and satchels, hats and caps, [ 
upholstery goods. ; 

33 Main St., 8, ro and 12 William St. | 

Pittston, Pa., Oct. 13, 1897. J 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please inform me which has the 
largest circulation—the Scranton Repudblican 
or the Scranton /riéune? And oblige 

. B. Brown. 

January 26, 1897, the Scranton 77id- 
une office reported to the American 
Newspaper Directory that the 77idune 
circulation during 1896 averaged 13,- 
240 copies, and that this included all 
extra copies for canvassing or used dur- 
ing the canvassing season. It is pre- 
sumed that by ‘‘ canvassing season” 
the Presidential campaign was meant. 
Even with its limitations and reserva- 
tions the statement failed to be signed 
in a way that enabled it to pass muster 
with the Directory editor, the signature 
being—per D., with nothing to iden- 
tify the said ‘*D.,” or to exhibit his 
knowledge or authority to sign. 

June 11, 1897, the Directory editor 
was furnished by the Scranton Repub- 
fica» with a printed copy of an affi- 
davit, dated Dec. 1, 1896, which said 
that from July 1, 1893, to November 1, 
1894, the actual number of complete 
copies printed varied from 10,500 to 
11,200 per day, and the printed state- 
ment (not sworn to) that the circulation 
at the time (Dec. 1, 1896) was ‘‘ about 
the same” as when the affidavit was 
sworn to, but not affirming that the af- 
fidavit was true. 

It is well known that publishers’ af- 
fidavits of this sort have no binding 
force in law. The law provides no 
punishment for the swearer, however 
false his statement may be; and as the 
editor of the Directory has learned, 
through his thirty years of dealing with 
such matters, that the word ‘‘ about ’’ 
covers a multitude of sins, the affidavit 
did not count for much with him. 

To the inquiry, which has the larg- 
est circulation—the Repudihcan or the 
Tribune—the editor of the Directory 
modestly says that he does not know, 
and adds that in the Directory he has 
assigned the same circulation rating to 
each—viz., G, which means exceeding 
4,000 copies. 


Scranton is an excellent trade center 
and well supplied with newspapers 
much above the average in quality, but 
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efforts to ascertain the exact circulation 
of them bring out exhibitions of ill 
temper and specimens of billingsgate, 
threatenings of libel suits and much 
other matter, but very little informa- 
tion on the point at issue. Of late the 
Times has been an exception. The 
last-named paper printed an actual 
average issue of 7,456 copies during 
the year 1896. 7Zruth is generally 
considered the leading paper in Scran- 
ton—gets the most advertising and the 
best prices—and its circulation rating 
is set down in the Directory as F, 
which means is exceeding 7,5 7,500 copies. 


ee 
NOT AMBITIOUS TO BE THOUGHT 
WISE 


A representative of the Little School- 
master called on Mr. James T. Pyle, of 
the Pyle’s Pearline Co., at 426 Green- 
wich street, New York, to see whether 
that gentleman had anything to say in 
reference to advertising. 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘I have nothing— 
absolutely nothing—-to say for publica- 
tion in the columns of PRINTERS’ INK. 
There is no more ardent reader of 
the periodical than I am, and I believe 
that it is invaluable t» the advertiser. 
But we have been to pains in getting at 
what we know about advertising and 
the methods we employ, and telling 
about them in PRINTERS’ INK would be 
equivalent to instructing the entire ad- 
vertising public. You remember per- 
haps that PRINTERS’ INK praised our 
advertisements some time ago, We 
would much sooner, although we a 
preciate the spirit, that you had called 
us chumps and idiots, because that 
could not possibly have thrown any 
rival attention on our ways, whereas 
the former undoubtedly did.” 


+> 
SHOP MOTTOES. 


—The goods that are not good we 
make good. 

—We don’t ask you to buy. We 
let our goods talk. 

—The buyer is entitled to the best, 

and we try to get the best. 

—It is easy to make large promises 
—it 1s better to fulfill them. 

—There are other good stores—but 
we claim not to be surpassed. 

—We care more for your satisfaction 
than for the profit of any sale. 

—Our business success depends rp- 
on our power to give you a bargain. 

—You ought not to buy of us, or of 
anybody, until you see the bargain you 
want. 
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Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for ove. or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. J 
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The subject of substitution which is 
being so agitated at the present time, 
brings to my mind another thought. 

here is an old true saying that 

* Charity begins at home,” and I would 
like to coin another expression which 
will say: ‘Avoid substitution at 
home.” I know a great many people 
who are talking about substitution who 
do not practice it themselves, and I be- 
lieve that very little success will ever 
be made in counteracting substitution 
until the owners of proprietary articles, 
or any article, not only preach through 
the newspapers against substitution, 
but practice it through their own lives 
as well. I remember hearing a state- 
ment made some time ago that the 
owners of Pearline were just as par- 
ticular in their own family to avoid 
substitution as they are to impress it 
upon the readers of the paper. If the 
grocer sends this family anything that 
is intended as a substitute for what 
was ordered, the goods go back at once 
with the remark: ‘‘ We preach sub- 
stitution fer our own business through 
the papers and we practice it in our 
own home for the benefit of others.” 

This thought about substitution leads 
me into another channel of equal im- 
portance. I believe that newspaper 
and magazine men, printers, advertise- 
ment writers, and in fact everybody 
connected with the business of adver- 
tising every man who makes his living 
through some source of advertising, 
should make it a rule to patronize 
those concerns who do advertise. 
Now, the first thing some one will 
say to me: ‘‘ Do you do this ?”’ andin 
reply 1 will say at once: ‘Yes, I 
do.” I make a practice in my own af- 
fairs to only use those goods and only 
patronize those stores that advertise in 
some way or other. Now, I do not 
mean for myself or for anybody else to 
say that before I would patronize any 
concern or any article, that they have 
got to advertise in any particular way. 
That would be a very arbitrary way of 
doing. I don’t care how a man adver- 
tises, whether it is through your me- 
dium or any other medium, if he adver 
tises and is advertising to the best of 
his knowledge in whatever way suits 





him, whether it be in newspapers, mag- 
azines, circulars or posters, or in any 
other way, he is entitled to recognition 
as an advertiser. If he does not ad- 
vertise at all I don’t think he ought to 
have a claim on the trade of a man who 
makes his living from advertising. As 
a practical example, I will say that in 
my own home we use three kinds of 
soap, Pears’, Cuticura and Ivory. Some 
members of my family like Pears’, I 
like Ivory and we all think that Cuti- 
cura is good for the baby. All three 
of these soaps are advertised and we 
don’t want any kind of soap that is not 
advertised. If I want anything to 
wear I always go to the shoe mer- 
chant, the dry goods merchant, or the 
clothing merchant who advertises. I 
think every advertising man, whether 
he be writer, artist, manager printer, 
publisher or anything else relating to 
advertising, whose income is derived 
from the advertising of others, ought 
to patronize those who advertise. 

There is another reason why I don’t 
patronize a man who don’t advertise. 
In this latter part of the nineteenth 
century, when a man must advertise in 
some way in order to be fairly success- 
ful, I believe that the fact that the man 
does not advertise is an argument 
to convict him of not being successful, 
and if he is not successful it is very 
probable that he has not as good a 
quality of merchandise or as correct 
prices as the merchant who is success- 
ful. I don’t want to patronize an un- 
successful concern. 


a 
I believe a retail store can add to the 
attractiveness of its advertising by hav- 
ing a well-made name cut ina different 
style from the type in which the body 
of the advertisement is printed. One 
important thing in retail advertising is 
to bring out the name of the firm so 
that it will be easily recognized, and 
also so that it will not be so prominent 
as to overshadow the items which refer 
to the goods for sale. I think some 
retailers make a mistake in having their 
name set in great big type, so as to 
take up a large portion of their an- 
nouncements. 
Then again, other retailers make a 
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mistake in not having their names 
prominent enough. ‘The proper way 
to bring the name out is toalways have 
the name appear in some attractive 
style of letters which is totally dissimi- 
lar to the style of letters used for the 
items and prices. This makes a small 
name cut stand out in as much prom- 
inence as one that is large when in the 
same style letters as the remainder of 
the advertisement. I think Mandel 
Lros., Charles A. Stevens & Bro., Wil- 
loughby, Hill & Co. and Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago, carry this out 
to perfection. Their advertisements 
are nearly always large, and their name, 
which sometimes does not occupy more 
than one-fiftieth of the space, stands 
out so prominently that no one can 
miss it. ** 


About the first of September I re- 
ceived from the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, of Chicago, IIl., a 
large eight-page circular which is good 
in some respects and bad in others. In 
the size of the page, about ro inches 
by 12 inches, it is too large to be 
called a booklet, and is considerably 
mussed up after being mailed in an 
envelope. 

I do not think that any one that gets 
this circular is likely to keep it, and 
so the great majority, after the first 
glance, probably throw it into the waste 
basket. I think that if the same mat- 
ter had been put in a booklet shape, 
with a page about one-quarter the size, 
it would cost very little more, and 
more likely would have been preserved 
for future reference. 

The cuts in the circular are well 
made, the type is good, the paper is 
good, and the printing is neatly done, 
but the size and way that it is folded 
are not likely to cause the receiver to 
value it very much. 

The subject matter of the circular 
makes me believe that it was sent out 
with the hope that those who received 
it would keep it for future reference, 
but if this was the idea Iam satisfied 
tuat it utterly failed of its purpose, 
The reason that I think that the circu- 
lar must have been intended to be 
kept is because it advertises only two 
things, neither of which is practically 
in season on the first day of September. 

Four pages of the circular are de- 
voted to refrigerators, and it strikes me 
that the first of September is rather 
late for advertising refrigerators for 
1897, especially when no attempt is 
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made in the circular to quote prices or 
to intimate that there has been any 
reduction in prices. Persons who have 
gone all summer without buying a re- 
frigerator are not likely to buy one the 
firstof September. This is one reason 
why I think the circular must have 
been intended to be kept as a general 
reminder on the refrigerator subject at 
some time in the future. The other 
four pages of the circular are devoted 
to games such as ‘‘ Bagatelle,” and as 
I understand that the demand for these 
games does not begin until the holiday 
trade starts, I presume this part of the 
circular was also intended to be kept, 
and to influence future orders rather 
than immediate ones. 

Circulars intended to be kept should 
always be put into such shape as can 
be tucked away in some corner, or so 
made that the mere excellence of them 
will cause the receiver to preserve them. 

*% 


+ 

Mr. John W. Lowe, of Circleville, 
Ohio, sends me two advertisements for 
criticism, and wishes to know which of 
the two I think is the best. Both the 
advertisements are too large to be re- 
produced in these columns, but perhaps 
I can say one or two things about them 
that will not only be interesting to Mr. 
Lowe, but to the readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK generally. One of the advertise- 
ments looks considerable better than 
the other, as far as the typographical 
display is concerned. I believe, how- 
ever, that the one which is the least 
attractive in looks will in this case be 
the one which will produce the most 
business for the store that used it. 
Both of these advertisements were 
used by Messrs. Schleyer & Hender- 
son, of Circleville, Ohio, and without 
knowing the parties or any of the par- 
ticulars regarding their business, I 
would venture to say that the advertise- 
ment which is not so attractively set 
would bring more business than the 
other one, because it contains more 
prices, and prices are usually the thing 
that attracts the largest number of wom- 
en to a dry goods store. Display in an 
advertisement is only good for one 
thing. It attracts the eye and draws 
the attention to the thought which you 
wish to impress upon the minds by the 
advertisement. If a good thought is 
not in the advertisement, all the display 
in the world can’t make it a good ad- 
vertisement. The thought that ap- 
peals to the customers of a dry goods 
store is low prices, and therefore a 
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large part of the display of any dry 
goods advertisement can be well de- 
voted to emphasizing this thought. 

The way to emphasize this thought 
of low prices, is usually to quote the 
price,frather than to give any long talk 
about the low prices. 

Display and description both must 
be subordinate to the general idea of 
the advertisement. Where either the 
display or the description overshadows 
the thought that the advertisement 
wishes to bring out, it becomes a bad 
advertisement. 

Both of the advertisements to which 
I refer in this case are good ones. 
They are clearly written and they are 
nicely set—as well set, I presume, as is 
possible in the paper in which they are 
printed. 

The display lines in the advertise- 
ment which, for the sake of distinct’on, 
we will call number one, are these: 

‘* If you need a new dress.” 

‘* Buy ginghams at 63(c. a yard.” 

‘*All our counters are bargain count- 
ers.” 

The display lines in the advertise- 
ment which, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, we will call number two, are as 
follows : 

‘« The best bargain of the week.” 

** All wool, 45 inches wide.” 

‘* Forty-nine cents a yard.” 

All the other matter in each adver- 
tisement is set in small type, and must 
be read to be understood. The dis- 
play lines stand out boldly. Now, I 
believe that advertisement number one 
is the best advertisement, for one rea- 
son—because, as we have said above, 
it quotes a variety of prices in the 
body, and also because its display lines 
tell a distinct story. It suggests a new 
dress. It suggests gingham ata low 
price for this dress, and it suggests 
that there are other prices throughout 
the stores as low as this. The display 
lines of advertisement number two 
don’t suggest anything. Can any one 
tell from the three lines what kind of 
goods are advertised? You presume, 
of course, as it is a dry goods store, 
that it is dress goods, but the head- 
lines do not positively say so. It might 
be cloaking, it might be muterial for 
men’s trousers, it might be several 
things. The goods really advertised 
were black Henrietta dress goods, but 
you would not know this until you had 
read the advertisement. 

If the display of any advertisement 
is to be good for anything, I believe 
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that the best way is co have it say out 
plainly the subject of the advertise- 
ment, and thus help to emphasize this 
subject as much as possible. 

# 


e 

I am in receipt of a little booklet on 
Fleer’s Guru-Kola Gum. The booklet 
is printed on very good paper and in 
two colors of ink, and for that reason 
must necessarily attract the eye, toa 
certain extent. The booklet has only 
eight pages, but is still large enough to 
contain three pictures of a gentleman, 
who I suppose to be Mr. Fleer. Mr. 
Fleer is certainly a very handsome gen- 
tleman, and if he chews Guru-Kola 
gum regularly, his healthy look certain- 
ly ought to be very much in its favor. 

I notice that Mr. Fleer’s picture al- 
ways appears on the signs which he 
uses in the street cars and elevated 
roads. I presume Mr. Fleer thinks 
his face his fortune, or as good a trade- 
mark as he could get ; but I do not be- 
lieve that the public generally are near- 
ly as much interested in Mr. Fleer’s 
looks as they are in his gum. 

It was once well enough for one or 
two people to use their pictures quite 
frequently, but when the novelty of 
such a thing is worn out, we must all 
admit that a man’s face is not a guod 
advertisement for his business, unless 
his business, like Mr. Woodbury’s, is 
to make handsome faces. The public 
generally is not so much interested in 
the people who sell the goods as it is 
in the goods that are sold. 

This applies to a retail store as well 
as to any other kind of business. All 
the public want to know is that the 
people with whom they are dealing are 
selling good qualities at a low price, 
and that they treat the public in an 
honorable way. If they are sure of 
these things, 1 do not believe that one 
man or woman in ten million cares 
whether the man from whom they buy 
is good looking or ugly. ‘The adver- 
tisers who use their faces as a part of 
their advertisement, however, seem to 
think the fact that they are good look- 
ing makes it a good advertisement. 
This must be the thought in the minds 
of such advertisers, because I am sat- 
isfied if they were ugly they would 
never think of putting their faces in an 
advertisement. 

How 4 man tooks personally ought 
to have very little to do with his adver- 
tising, and I do not believe that any 
man’s picture adds to the value of his 
business announcements, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 

{1 do net write all of these ready-made ads. They are taken wherever found, and credit is 
given to the author when he is known, Contribut ons of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer wili be printed, if he wishes it to be. The matter su; 
here for newspaper ads can often just as well be used on han ibills or circulars.—W. }).] 
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Any advertiser who fails to find For a Stove Dealer. 


something in this department to suit 

his needs is invited to write the editor Are Your Stoves Up? 

and tell what he wants. When a cold snap comes then every- 
Most good ads claim some special , —_ — a soe for ae pipe, 

: e “ ’ elbows, joints, dampers, collars, etc., 

features which the business ought to so replace susty and gissing ones. 

possess. Any dealer who uses these ads Somebody has to wait and shiver. 

ought to make the facts of his business Better take winter by the forelock. 

back up what they say if he wants the be Fae — So your wats Low 

full benefit. : You ought to see our ‘ Household 
The headings of these ads are not Gem " cooking stove, at $5.00, and 

selected for smartness, but rather for vg tee Gl cee ie 

appropriateness to the goods adver- where. In fact, before you buy any- 

tised, or the people aimed at. Smart where you ought to learn our prices 

headings catch the attention of a great on all winter supplies. 

many people who never buy the goods, Misa bites lore: 

and missmany who do. Good angling 


suits the ‘‘fly’’ to the fish. Are They 

In a druggist’s window in Water- ° 
bury, where the drinking water is Weather Tight ? 
notoriously bad, os a large Tr of ap- Do your windows or doors rattle 
pollinaris botttes in front, with paper stick, sag or gape open around the 





ribbons around the necks, and reaching frames ? Are knobs, locks or fasten- 
ings out of order? Is your roof all 


sede sign hanging up back behind them right for winter? We have hardware, 
on which are the words, ‘‘ ‘I hey all lead nails, sash weights, glass, putty, ready- 


to health.” Any druggist might use mixed paints, white lead, oils, brushes, 

this idea in his window with a great cement, plastering materials, terra 

f his J cotta pipes, brick, lining and roofing 

many of his goods. papers. If you like we will send you 

a ay man to make things snug 

about the house for winter. in and 
slate roofing a specialty. 


ee 7 Panne th For a Sporting Goods Store. 
not, ‘ in mind that I hav 
fens aay halls @agens a emoey | Get Your Guna. 


ture hauling. My men exercise care 
not to break or mar delicate articles. It “ Now is the winter of our discontent 
costs you no more forthis. When you! made glorious summer” by such things as 
notify me my wagon will be at your! these: 
a on time. All kinds ay nen Hunting outfits, revolvers, ammunition, 
eavy and light. Will also deliver bag- shells loaded to order, hunting suits, gun 
| a to and from all trains and to and cases, gun sundries, decoys, etc. Every- 
rom any part of the city. thing in the gun line. Football, bane 
> ball, cutlery, golf, tennis, cameras, box- 
For a Wall Paper Store. ing gloves, striking bags, photo supplies, 
camping outfits, boats and canoes. 


Cheery Rooms. (Prices. ] 
‘ a you realize how much bright, taste- For a Milliner. 
ul, artistic wall paper does to make a room | 
cheerful and homelike ? Hats and Bonnets. 
We are offering an exceptionally fine col- : 
lection of new wall papers in the better We have a fine showing of pattern 
grades, and will take pleasure in submitting hats from Paris and New York which 
samples on request. you would like to look at. Our work- 
Some beautiful effecis in the harmony room is busy and we will be glad to 
and blending of colors are shown in these have you leave your order as early as 
goods, and any one desiring first-class possible. We have plenty of ready- 


papers and up-to-date colorings at moderate trimmed hats and bonnets, if you want 
prices can be suited, ‘ something inexpensive in a hurry, 














For an Expressman. 
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For any Business. 


We Don’t Talk Politics. 


+ We can’t make a dollar at it. We ma 
lose a customer. We talk shoes. We tell 
you just what stock is put into every 
pair we show, and how they are made 
aad the price. We fit your pocket as 
well as your feet. 

[List of Prices.] 





For a Gents’ Furnisher. 


Underwear. 


The worst colds of the season and 
other sicknesses come by ty sora © 

ut on warm underwear in time. e 

have some fine seasonable goods in 

this line in fashionable colors and 
make-up at very moderate prices. 

This underwear is all regular made, 
well trimmed, pearl buttons, and all 
properly stayed where the wear comes 
the hardest. 

Such underwear as gentlemen usu- 
ally pay $1.50 and $2 a suit for, 

45e¢, per Garment, 


Jor a 5-Cent Store. 


What Five Cents 
Will Buy. 


A good quality of bake tins, 5c. 
Tin dipper, 5c. 
Rolling pin, 5c. 

dozen clothes pins, §c. 
ed duster, 5c. 
Whisk broom, twice sewed, §C. 
Egg beater, 5c. 
Scalloped-edge bread-knife, 5c. 
Granite enameled drinking-cup, 5¢. 
Toilet paper, 1,000-sheet package, 5c. 
A good tooth-brush, 5c. 
Rubber comb, gsc. 
Odd card of fine buttons, §c. 
Pretty handkerchief, 5c 
Dainty cup and saucer, 5¢. 


For any Business. 
Hang Onto 
Your Dollar 


Until you see the dollar’s worth we 
give you forit. These are times when 
every cent saved makes life easier. 
Youcan save many of them at our store 
without sacrificing quality in the least. 
With our goods as well as our prices 
you will be absolutely satisfied. 
[Prices.] 





For a Photog aph Gullery. 


Your Picture. 


We pose our subjects in a natural, 
easy, artistic way. We use the instan 
taneous process only, and if desired can 
take photographs in_the evening or at 
your own home. Our “ Bas-relief” 
style is the very latest thing and the 
nearest of anything yet to actual life. 

[Prices ] 
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For a“ Cash” Store. 


It’s Interest. 


Concerns that buy their goods on long- 
time payments have to pay too som 
They have to pay interest money. They 
have to charge it in their prices. If you 
buy of them you pay it. Imagine it is 
“‘quality,’’ ‘‘ reputation,” “* style ”’—any- 
thing you piease that makes the extra 
charge. Fact is, z#’s interest. You don’t 
have to pay it to me because I buy for 
cash in large quantities, claim all dis- 
counts and reductions, sell for cash, and 
here is the benefit to you. 
Prices. ] 





For a Grocer. 


Spices. 


We make a specialty of all kinds 
of spices, particularly those used in 
ickles. White and black mustard, 
ay leaves, dill seed, cinnamon, 
cloves, capsicum pods, mixed spices, 
allspice. 
[Other goods and prices.] 





For a Clothier. 


Your Boy. 


It costs no more to dress him correct- 
ly according to the fall fashion for 
schoolboys— they have their styles as 
well as the grown-ups. You can con- 
sult his pride and your purse at the 
same time in our store. e have ab- 
solutely all-wool suits in every desir- 
able shade and pattern, including 
short trousers with double seats and 
double knees for boys between the 
ages of six and fifteen, 

[Prices.] 





For a Wood and Coal Yard. 
A Burning Question. 


Can you afford to keep warm at these prices ? 
[Prices.] 


For - Clothier. 


Tough Clothes for Boys 


to wear to school, Strong clothes to 
stand the wear and tear of out-of- 
doors fun in cold weather. Clothes 
with the seams well sewed and the 
buttons tightly fastened on. 

e have just such things for the 
youngsters. Besides being full of 
wear, they are neat and shapely. 

[Prices.] 


For a Silk Sale. 
Every Woman 


_ who is looking for silks is invited to 
write us for samples of the fine 

Taffetas and Plaids that we sell at 
G5e., 75. and $1.00 a yard. 

We claim these silks are wider, better 
quality and prettier in pattern than any silks 
you ever bought at those figures. Let the 
samples prove this. State colors and patterns 
desired as nearly as you can, 
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WORTHLESS ADVERTISING 
CREDITS, 


Office of Mitton Buck.in, 
Specialist in Advertising, 
10 Fisher Building. 

HICAGO, Sept. 28, 1897. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Str—In a recent issue I notice you 
answer a question regarding some country 
advertising credits by saying that the credits 
are absolutely unsalable. should be very 
glad to know your reasons for such a sweep- 
ing statement. I can understand why a cer- 
tain class of country credits would be unsal- 
yble, but why any such whatsoever should 
be proclaimed so, I do not understand. [am 
greatly interested in this matter, as I was 
just about to enter a transaction which in- 
volved a considerable amount of country ad- 
vertising credits of the better sort, and which 
I thought I had good reason to know were 
very salable. 1 should be very glad to hear 
why you think they are not. Very respect- 
fully yours, Mitton Buckim, 


(From Printers’ Ink, October 15, 1889.) 

Mr. R. L. Watkins, of Prospect, Ohio, 
offers for sale about $10,000 worth of due- 
bills signed by publishers in every State and 
Territory. These due-bills are for $25 each. 
They “call for advertising space at the ad- 
vertising agents’ net rates with the papers,” 
and have been given in payment for a sub- 
scription to cde Publishers’ Commercial 
Union of Chicago, Illinois, a company which 
issues a list of olvootianes and rates the credit 
of each—a sort of mercantile agency. It is 
remarkable how easy it is to obtain thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of such due-bills, and 
how hard it is to dispose of them. It is 
doubtful if an advertiser could be found to 
pay ro cents on a dollar for the lot, or (if he 
could be found) who would buy another sim- 
ilar lot a year later at one-half the price sug- 
gested. Why this is so would be an interest- 
ing question for discussion at State conven- 
tions of editors and publishers. 


Another case, somewhat similar, was dealt 
with in Printers’ Ink, March 12, 1890. 


Such credits are usually unsalable, 
mainly because, no matter what the 
price or percentage paid, the advertis- 
ing will still be dear. 

Such credits are usually unsalable 
because of the great amount of corre- 
spondence necessary to get the busi- 
ness started, continued, concluded and 
closed up. 

Such credits are usually unsalable 
because of the liability of a misunder- 
standing on the part of the newspaper 
publisher concerning the agreement he 
has entered into,-or a orgetfulness 
oe lg has entered into any agreement 
at all. 

PRINTERS’ INK has often known of 
people who had such credits to sell, 
but has rarely known of a sale that 
proved remunerative to the seller, and 
never heard of a buyer who could be 
induced to consider a second purchase. 
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MUNYON WAS FRANK, 

A story which illustrates Munyon’s ideas 
of business competition, sets forth that a man 
called upon him some time ago and said that 
he intended putting out a line of remedies 
much like the professor's own. ‘What I 
want to know is,” said the visitor, “if in that 
case you will use your superior resources to 
crush me out of business ?”’ 

“It depends,” said the professor. “ If you 
confine yourself to the sale of goods in the 
ordinary fashion, you need have no appre- 
hension as far as I am concerned, but if you 
adopt my particular plan of distributing 
medicines, to which I consider that I have an 
exclusive right, then I will push you as hard 
asI can.” The visitor thanked Professor 
Munyon for his candor and departed.—Na- 
tional Advertiser, New York. 


THE SPHINX CLUB. 

The Sphinx Club held its annual business 
meeting and gave a dinner at the Waldorf 
last night. These officers were elected for 
the year: M. M. Gillam, President ; Goergs 
P. Rowell, Vice-President; F. James Gi 
son, Secretary, and W. W. Hallock, Treas- 
urer. The Sphinx Club is composed of men 
in every branch of the advertising business 
and meets once a month at the Waldorf and 
discusses subjects pertaining to the business 
of advertising. The club's we is 
limited to 50. The subject discussed last 
night was the “Introduction of Extra 
Charges for Display Cuts and Broken Col- 
umn Rules. Are They Right?” James 
O'Flaherty addressed the members on the 
subject.—N. VY. Times, Oct. 14, 1897. 


—-- + e—__—— 
Tue question of the day is: “Are you a 
resident of Bitter Creek, and if so, how far 
up the creek do you live?» —Fame, Oct.,’97- 


Brain Work 


Writing adver- 
tisements is 

brain work—work 
that worries and 
exhausts and 
nags at the 
nerves. Why 
should a business 
man subject him- 
self to this 
Strain? Are 
there not enough 
other troubles in 
life that can not 
be avoided ? 

We are among the & 
very few who 
have made a dis- 
tinct in 
the profession of 
writing and il- 
lustrating adver- 
tisements. This 
is because we 
are among the 
very few who do 
that kind of 
brain work well. 
Isn’t there some- 














thing we can do 
for you ? Suppose 

ou write us a 
etter about it 
anyhow. 


Moses & 








eb, 





Helm 


11x Nassau St,, New York City. 
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THE BORDER. 


A “‘strong,”’ attractive border adds 
fifty per cent to the typographical ef- 
fectiveness of an ordinary newspaper 
advertisement. 

Its effect is to concentrate attention 
of the reader upon the advertisement 
bounded by the border ; to define the 
limits of the advertiser’s ‘‘say” ; to 
particularize one utterance among the 
many ; to isolate wheat among chaff. 

The eye, in roaming over the type- 
covered page, settles instinctively upon 
the restful spot defined by an attractive 
border; as in looking over a plain, 
one’s gaze is secured by a fenced-in 
field. The plain may abound in a 
variety of crops, but the observer’s 
memory will be likely to recall only 
the particular crop that is bounded by 
the fence. 

If a retail advertiser could secure 
an exclusive privilege to use borders 
in the local newspaper, he would be 
justified in paying for that privilege 
an amount equivalent to fifty per cent 
above the regular rates of advertising 
in the paper. 

If other advertisers likewise avail 
themselves of the increased ‘‘strength"’ 
which a border adds to an advertise- 
ment, the thoughtful and painstaking 
individual advertiser must see to it 
that of all the borders used, his is the 
most striking, so that he can secure 
supremacy of attention from the rov- 
ing eye of the indifferent reader. But 
the resources of the average country 
printing office, in the way of borders, 
are limited ; nor will the advertiser be 
likely to secure the exclustve use of 
the one most attractive pattern in the 
printer’s stock without paying extra 
for his advertisements, in the tace or 
probable other demands for the same 
pattern. The only way, or the cheap- 
est way, that he caw secure exclusive 
coatrol of the most desirable border- 
pattern, is to buy the type and own it: 
No reasonable printer would then per- 
mit another advertiser to duplicate the 
pattern in Azs advertisements. The 
printer, on request, will show proof- 
prints of borders, in the catalogues of 
type-founders, which he has in abund- 
ance; from these the advertiser can 
make a choice, and.at a comparatively 
small expense can buy sufficient of the 
border and use it thereafter as his 
personal property. A very successful 
retail jeweler in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania avails himself, alternately, of 
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four borders, thus selected, for his ex- 
clusive use; and his advertisements 
stand out from among the others, in 
the little country daily, like a light- 
house light against a midnight sky. 

Having adopted a border, use it 
continuously for an extended period, 
so that readers will instantly associate 
your advertisement with the border, 
when their eyes fall upon it. The 
time when it is mot advantageous to 
use a border is when every other adver- 
tiser does. One’s object is to secure 
for his advertisement conspicuous po- 
sition, or such display as will bring it 
into conspicuous notice. It follows, 
then, that if the printer has a fad for 
putting borders around a// advertise- 
ments (as in the country weekly before 
the writer), the advertiser who would 
secure the instant notice of the roving 
eye will order his advertisement to be 
put in a plain-faced type zithout a bor- 
der. Hewill make it conspicuous by 
dack of display, in that tropical abund- 
ance of display—on the line of reason- 
ing thata patch of green grass would be 
first picked out by an observer on a 
height who looked down on a great 
forest of intermingled trees, unbroken 
except for this plain spot of grass.— 
Keystone, Philadelphia. 





LEANDER H. CRAtt. 


The “dean of the special agents,” whose 
memory goes back—ourth Estate, Oct. 7. 

By an unfortunate typographical error in 
the above item, copied last week in PRINTERS’ 
Ink from the Fourth Estate, Mr. Crall was 
incorrectly spoken of as the “* Bean” of the 
special agents. Mr. Crall, as everybody 
knows, is not from Boston but comes from 
Cincinnati. 
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NOTES. 


ParesviLLe, Ohio, has a Chambers’ Jour- 
na/, issued by Jas. E, Chambers. 

Tue Realty Trust, of New York City, 
uses the catch-line, ‘* The best investment on 
earth is earth.” 

Tue Living Age (Boston) for October 16 
contains an article from ( hamébers’ Fournal 
on “ The British Associated Press.” 

Ix Cincinnati the Queen City Theater ad- 
vertises: ‘Seats that were ° cents, now 24 
cents,” and so up and down the scale, 

A Brooxtyn butcher advertises in his 
window: “Trade here until Thanksgiving 
and | will give you your turkey free.” 

Tue Fishkill, N. Y., Datly Herald uses 
on its editorial page the New York 7imes 
motto: ‘ All the news that’s fit to print.’’ 

Tue Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., publish a large pamphlet giving views 
of their various establishments and works. 

A Futron street, Brooklyn, dry goods 
store has in the window a dummy lady and 

entleman ma Je upentirely of handkerchiefs 
c both sexes. 

Lyon & HEAty, of Chicago, offer, to peo- 
ple in the music trade only, prizes aggregat- 
ing $100 for advertisements of their guitars, 
mandolins and banjos. 

Mr. F. W. Sears, London publisher of 
Printers’ Ink, conducts in the British 
Printer of that city a department entitled 
“ Advertising Hints and Criticisms.”’ 

Tue Quaker Oats people are using a very 
neat poster, with the name Quaker Oats 
formed of letters of sprouting grain. Under- 
neath is the title: ““A grain of common 
sense,” 

Mr. J. M. CampBELL, the advertising agent 
of the Burlington Route, gets out some at- 
tractive ads. He does not believe in goin 
into details—simply using a modification o 
the Powers style. 

A Leicester man has patented a system 
of attaching an advertisement to the bottom 
of tumblers, which the drinker is bound to 
read every time he raises the tumbler to his 
lips.—Phi.ade 'phia Kecord, 

Tue window of 355 Broadway—the office 
of a railroad company ~ is occupied by pano- 
ramic scenery showing Niagara Falls and a 
railroad train crussing the bridge below. 
The whole is worked by electricity. 

One of our large proprietary medicine ad- 
vertisers gets up handsome covered single 
wagons, with his advertisement on both sides, 
which he gives free to a distributor or ex- 
pressman in cities.-—U/p-to-Vate / istributor. 

ScnovertinG & Daty, the Broadway, 

. Y., sporting goods house, advertise that 
they are “‘ Outfitters to the Klondike.” In 
the advertisement they give a complete list 
of requirements for those intending to go to 
Alaska. 

Ina Portland cloak department window 
the proprietor puts the various cloaks, one 
after another, ona live girl instead of using 
a dummy or toy figure. The street crowd do 
not fail to notice this. The same thing is 
done by at least two stores in this city. 

Tue Admiral Cigarette Co. advertise : 

“ You may be blue as indigo; 
You may, in fact, be broke ; 
In Admiral cigarettes, you know, 
_ Your woes will end in smoke !"’ 

But if you are broke”? how are you going 

to get the cigarettes ? 
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Amon the replies to an advertisement of a 
musical committee for a candidate as organ- 
ist, music teacher, etc., was the following: 
s Gentlemen, I noticed your advertisement 
for an organist or music teacher, either lady 
or gentleman. Having been both for several 
years, lL offer you my services.”—Hera/d 
and Presbyter. 

A FEATURE of the Ohio campaign this fall 
is to be the billposter. Senator Hanna has 
received advance proofs of his own litho- 
graphs, which will ere long adorn the dead 
walls over the Buckeye State. They consist 
of a bust portrait from his latest photograph, 
with the fac-simile of the senator’s autograph 
beneath.— 7he Billhoard. 

MAHRENHOLZ, a Broadway (N. Y.) shoe- 
maker, has the following sensible card in his 
window : 

DON’T TALK POLITICS! 
“ You can’t make a dollar at it, 
and you may lose a customer 
or two, and then you are many 
dollars out.”’— H, J. Mahrenholz. 

Two Belgian firms in their advertisements 
comentiediia referred to the chainless wheel 
as an ** apple-cart,’’ and have been obliged to 
pay damages to the makers of the particular 
machine libeled. Under the Belgian law 
you are obliged to be careful in what you say 
about other people’s goods.—Hartford 
(Conn.) Cyclists, Oct. 8, 1897. 

A. A. Vantine & Co., the dealersin Oriental 
Frets: have an excellent display in their 

roadway windows. It is a very pretty 
brunette, a “ beautiful girl” from Ak-hissar 
in Asia Minor, who weaves Oriental rugs in 
an expert manner before the curious crowds 
that stand in front of the window. The 
girl’s pretty face and lithe figure seem to be 
more of an attraction than the work she is 
occupied in. 

One of the unique methods resorted to by 
the management of the Hollis street theater 
to announce the first Boston en agement of 
— . McNally’s farcical comedy,"* Courted 

nto Court,’’ was an exact fac-simile of a 


subpeena, wherein it was set forth that the 
people of Boston, State of Massachusetts and 


county of Suffolk, were required to appear 
before the as Geoghegan, $q-, 


justice of the Hollis street theater court, 
there to give evidence of what they know 
relating to an action of divorce to be heard 
and tried between Dotte Dimple Wirth 
(Marie Dressler), plaintiff, and Worthington 
Wirth, Jr. (John C. Rice), defendant.—- Madi- 
son (Wis.) Fourna .. 


——_—_4 - @—_——_—_———— 
KATZ’S GOOD LUCK. 

It is stated that E. Katz receives from Will- 
iam Hearst the iargest straight salary paid 
to any advertising manager he amount is 
in the neighborhood of $20,000 a year. Alfred 
E. Rose is said to be earning about $23,000, 
but his work reaches considerably beyond the 
advertising desk.—Adve) tising Experience. 

A CHANCE FOR LEITH. 
Mr. S. E. Leith says in Printers’ Ink 
that not 15 per cent of the circulation of the 

reat mail order mediums is paid for. Why 
c should say this we don’t know, but Mr. 
A. D. Porter remarks that if Leith will make 
up a list of any mediums he had in mind 
when making such a statement, that he, 
Porter, will place any advertisement that 
Leith provides in such list, subject to proof 
that 75 per cent of the circulation is to act- 
ual subessibesb, or no pay will be taken for the 
ad.— Our Silent Partner, Oct., 1897. 
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THE ADVER'ISING MAN. 
You may talk about your editors who sit in 
easy chairs, 
And try to run the whole concern and put on 
lots of airs, 
And seek to make the people think it’s what 
they have to say 
That keeps the business on the move and 
makes the paper pay. 
But don't you ever think it, for the whole 
truth really is: 
The —- not in it, with that huge conceit 
is; 
For there’s only one essential in the whole 
newspaper plan— 
Success depends alone upon the advertising 
man. 


The men one a manuscripts and write the 
funny st 

Within the ittle fields they fill may answer 
well enough ; 

7, sporting and Seosnatio men, and small 
fry such as those 

Who gobble all the passes and who visit all 
the shows; 

And likewise, too, the poets, who insist they 
must a 

The fon a things they have to say in blind 

alting verse ; 

They, one and all, have understood since pa- 
pers first began 

That they were mere assistants to the adver- 
tising man. 


’Tis true, the advertising man has naught to 
do but talk, 

Vet he’s the one who, after all, permits the 
ghost to wal 

For while the editors their pens in trashy 
stuff engage, 

He toils on something worth the while—the 
ens age ; 

And if u'll bor f investigate sufficiently, 
you'll “find 

He works more men and hours than the 
others all combined. 

To him belongs the victor’s crown—this 
brave catch-as-catch-can, 

Keen, money-getting, business-booming ad- 
vertising man. —Pearsons’ Weekly. 


++ 

THE SEDUCTIVENESS OF A CROWD. 
_It has many a time put new life into a lag- 
ging “ sale’? when the merchant or the head 
artment has caused some of his own 
peopl e to crowd around as if examining with 
a view to buying. I have seen it tried time 
and again. have never known it to fail. 
Of course, there must be merchandise that is 
tempting, and tiere must be a flow of people 
sufficient to form a crowd without difficulty. 
Given those conditions and I don’t see how 
there could be failure.—Dry Goods Econo- 

mist, New York. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under thie he this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 











NEW JERSEY. 


[BE leadine leading ‘advertisin "Bany New of en 

New vane > ws. A CO} 
reaches eve’ ouseh results are td 
paralleled. P. S821C DAILY N NEWS. Passaic, N. J. 


OHIO. 


[42708 MORNING TIMES, 
WEEKLY Times-News, 1 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 








EVENING NEWs, 
4,000 daily, 4,500 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Y OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, so mpay NEWS —@ 

pages. paper in Youngstow: 
Mahoning Valley. Ac vertisers—sample free. x} 
20c. inch each insertion. UC. M. SHAFFER Ou, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


OREGON. 


‘ ALEM—“ If the advertiser wishes to reach 
\) with powerful influence the people of Salem, 
Oregon, and vicinity, he must seek the Starss- 
MAN.” —Printers’ Ink. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


+ HE = | REGISTER tatty and weekly 
—is the only dai my paper in South Carolina 
giving a alg and detailed wre state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory is the best 
family newspaper published oA ne State, That’s 
why it pays to ndvertign in THE REGISTER. 


WASHINGTON. 
‘EP 




















S EATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
K Largest circulation in the State. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


\ 7 HEELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. ¢ pay 
eve’g paper in city 40,000. LACOST 





Engle 


Displayed Advertisements. 
$100 a page; 25 per cent 





50 cents a line 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
PUT 


Ads ix. 


Good 4 
be spoiled in the SETTING be 1 





may 

you 

want your ads, circulars, booklets, etc., 

set or printed in a style to command at- 

tention and respect, just mail copy to 

Ws. JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 
1o Spruce Street, New York. 











Supreme in its Field. 


‘‘During the first half of 1897 the 


Eight-Hour 
Herald 


was a WEEKLY visitor in 17,169 
homes of the better class of well-paid 
skilled mechanics in all branches of 
industry throughout America. 
There are official journals of great 
labor organizations — the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for example — whose issues exceed 
that of the Eight-Hour Herald two 
to one, but of course their circu- 
lation is entirely confined to the 
particular industries mentioned. 
No fabor journal in the annals of 
the American press ever achieved 
a general circulation equal to that 
of the Eight-Hour Herald, Chicago." 
— Bloomington (Ii1.) Bulletin. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIA 
is the best daily newspaper in + for the 
size of the town. Itis typographically some, 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Press. 
It has more home advertising and foreign adver. 
tising than any other ev ones paper in its field. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 





Tell me just 

mares, Booklet 
in the way of a 

and I will tell you the cost. I believe no 
other printer can give better value than I can 
I have the very best material and unsur- 
passed facilities for the execution of this 
class of work, Everythingin Printers’ Ink 
is at the disposal of my customers. 

When writing for estimate be sure to let 
me know the following, and then we will do 
business much quicker: State the size, num- 
ber of pages, how many words to a page, 
with or without cover—one or two colors on 
cover, on inside or both—and how many 
copics you want, 

I wi:l send samples of paper and guarantee 
my work to give satisfaction. All I ask is 
that my competitor does the same. If he 
runs in cheaper paper, give me a chance to 
figure on same grade before giving out job. 

Isn’t that fair enough ? 

Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Printers’ Ink 
Press, 1o Spruce St., New York. 





Make... 
Advertising 
Pay . se 


Las > ) 
THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, BN. Sus 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


| 5, O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers, 











THE EDITION OF 


The American 
Messenger 


for the months of October, 
November and December 
will be 


60,00 


Rates 300. per L per Line, Gross. 
Discounts for Time or Space. 
American Tract Society, 
PUBLISHERS, 

10 East 23d Streot, New York, 
F, L. WEARE, Ady. Mgr. 





COPIES 
EACH MONTH. 











THE 


Agent's Guide 


NEW YORK 





Circulates everywhere. 

Published nine years. 

None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms close 25th. 

Put AGENnT’s GUIDE on 
your list—Paper on file 
at all agencies——Sample 
copy on request. 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
P. O. Box 434, NEW YORK. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 








“A Perfect Specimen of 
Printing,” says PRINTERS’ 


Ink, referring to a job 


The that counts. They pur- 


Passaic Daily | chase 85 per cent of the 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, 
News ‘|i Three million of these, 
—_—- big and little, live in the 
All kinds of Job Work 650,000 Homes visited 
done on short notice. Es- monthly by LANE’s LIstT. 


HOME BUYER 


done by 


timates gladly furnished. 
Low Rates and Big Results. 


The Passaic Daily News 
P assaic, WALTER D. STINSON, 


B,J AUGUSTA, “i 


That Conditions 
PONE S22 Drees 


ONLY MORE SO. 




















An illustration demonstrating this is the 


WHEELING NEws 


occupying the foremost position in West Virginia journalism. 

This paper is but seven years old, and is issued every evening, Sunday 
mornings and weekly, and has a guaranteed circulation of 7,500 each 
issue. Have you given any thought to the progress made by the 
NEWS, and to the important fact that it leads in circulation, influence 
and volume of advertising carried ? 

We furnish any desired information regarding this paper and its 
field. Address the home office, or 


ane” tH. D. LA COSTE, Sc. 


NEW YORK. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


Post-Office 
Statements. 


They give Campbell’s Soil Culture and 
Farm Journal over 10,000 circulation, 
Since February 1, 1897, we have the 
documents for not lower than 10,000. 
They show as high as 10,777, lowest 
10,000, 
Our sworn circulation in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1896 is 2,529. 
The paper at that time was known as 
Western Soil Culture. It was under 
a different gement, an laimed 
15,000. We changed the name and 
figured the honest, actual circulation 
from the printer’s statements. 
Campbell’s Soil Culture is edited by 
the great agricultural authority of the 
west, H, W. mpbell, originator oi 
the Campbell Method. It teaches the 
farmers of the Northwest how to raise 
crops in spite of drought. ITS 
SPECIALTY MAKES ITS SPACE 
VALUABLE, 
Mr. Campbell has supervision of over 
40 experimental farms under his method 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas 
this season, 
Semi-monthly ; subscription, $1.00 per year. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
CAMPBELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


‘On ; 











( 
Yes, on guard all the time. We { 
} have gained the high reputation of { 
procuring the best results for the ¢ 
least money. We stand constantly § 
, on guard to maintain it. ) 
» No light task, nor one of easy § 
accomplishment. It calls for con- 
stant vigilance and incessant scru- > 
tiny of circulations; never-ending 2 
@comparison of results; firm de- { 
§ mands for the best positions on all § 
§ occasions. P 
¢ And lastly, where we distance all ¢ 
, competition, the retaining of the 
best advertisement writers of the 
day, to write up, edit and illustrate ¢ 
} the advertisements of our patrons. 
It is thus » 
We win business by deserving it. 


Geo. H. Regar Advertising Co. 
1009 Arch Street, 


» 
) 
) 
> 
» 
» 
» 
> 
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Business, as well as beings, some- 
times 


Needs A Tonic 


We repeat 150,000 times in a month 
just what you want us to say—and 
three quarters of a million people 
comprise our monthly audience. 


We Don’t Guarantee 


to send such an unwieldly crowd 
to your door at once, but we make 
your name a household word to 
many of them. 


Out Of The Lot 


you will find many interested cus- 
tomers, mostly people who are 
somewhat familiar with the mail- 
order business. 


NEW IDEAS wor 


exclusively an agent’s paper—al- 
though it has no successful rival 
as such—but it is more than that— 
it occupies a broader field—appeal- 
ing as it does to all progressive 
people—the genius of originality 
and invention. 


November and December 
Issues 

will each have a circulation exceed- 

ing 150,000 copies. No proof, no pay! 

Rates, 50 Cents Per Line 


Time now for November copy. 
Don’t miss it. 





| Address New Ideas, 


Station K, 239, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ya Can't 
Find 


Among all the weekly agricultural papers published 


three that will produce as good results as those which 
bear these headings : 


AAUMERICAN_ =» 
AAGRICULTURIST_ 


NEW YORK. 


ee 


PRO SIOROR ORR OR ROO 


(WESTERN EDITION.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


(EASTERN EDITION.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIS GREAT WEEKLY 


Covers the entire country and with it advertisers are 
en they desire. 


THE SWORN CIRCULATION IS 


165,000 Each Week, 


American Agriculturist, 72,000. 
DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: Orange Judd Farmer, 57,000. 
New England Homestead, 36,000. 


Orange Judd Company, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 27 Worthington Street, 


oe 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





POPULATION 


OF OHIO 


3,672,316 


(CENSUS OF 1890.) 
| THEY ARE ALL NEWSPAPER READERS 





@@6" A// the Best Advertisers use 


“The Select List of Ohio.” | 
— QUOTED CIRCULATION GUARANTEED. | 


The Leading and Best Newspapers in the 
Cities here named: 


AKRON, Beacon-Journal MARION, Star 

ASHTABULA, Beacon MASSILLON, Inderendent 
BELLEFONTAINE, Index MT. VERNON, News 
BUCYRUS, Telegraph NEWARK, Tribune 
CAMBRIDGE, Jeffersonian NORWALK, Reflector 
DEFIANCE, Republican-Express | PIQUA, Call 

EAST LIVERPOOL, Crisis PORTSMOUTH, Times 
FINDLAY, Republican SALEM, News 

GALLIPOLIS, Journal SANDUSKY, Register 
HAMILTON, News SIDNEY, Democrat-News 
IRONTON, Irontonian SPRINGFIELD, Republic-Times 
KENTON, News WARREN, Chronicle 
LANCASTER, Eagle WOOSTER, Republican 

LIMA, Times-Democrat XENIA, Gazette and Torchlight 
MANSFIELD, News YOUNGSTOWN, Vindicator 
MARIETTA, Register ZANESVILLE, Courier. 














RATES WILL BE QUOTED by each member of the ‘* List’’ 
upon application direct, and the rates are guaranteed 
to be as low as is consistent with sound business 
management. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


A QUICK ORDER WILL CATCH THE 
DECEMBER (HOLIDAY) NUMBER 
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FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 
8. H, MOORE & CO., 23-27 City Hall Place, N. Y. 
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Co Agricultural 
Advertisers 


Do you realize the improved prospects for farmers and the 
substantial indications of better times for all engaged in the 
agricultural trade? Not only is there an ENORMOUS WHEAT 
crop putting AT LEAST $500,000,000 into the farmers’ 
pockets, but there have been substantial gains above low-water 
mark in corn, oats, tobacco and other staples. Many of the 
special crops, the growers of which have suffered seriously from 
low prices, are also commanding decidedly better prices. 

TIMES ARE BETTER THAN A YEAR AGO. While re- 
actions and fluctuations occur, there is a general upward trend 
in prices of nearly all produce, as well as many other articles. 
It certainly looks as though farmers would have more money 
tospend the coming year than for some years past, and they 
have been buying so little meanwhile that, like manufacturers and 
railroads, they now find they need to make many purchases 
and repairs. 


Farm a fKome 


Sworn Circulation 


250,000 “: 


- This is the proper isso in which to place your goods 
before the farmers of the country and thus put yourself in a 
position to reap the benefits of this coming prosperity. 


Che Phelps Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, FASS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
27 Worthington St. 204 Dearborn St. 
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Every Reader 


OF 


Godey’s Magazine 


Examines every Advertisement 





carefully. 


Why? The November number ex- 
plains. You will yourself read every 
advertisement, Perhaps some ads two 
or three times. Thousands of others 


are doing the same. 


You will want to read the text pages also, because the 
November number is a Special Fiction Number and 
contains, besides other interesting matter, 50 pages of 
the best short stories of the day. There is one strong 
Thanksgiving story. The number is beautifully 
illustrated. 


Free to all Advertisers. 
ro cents to all others. 
Your Newsdealer has it. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, - - - - - New York. 











PRINTERS’ INK, 


veyed 


The Foening Post 


+ 


In Printers’ Ink for October 
13, 1897 (page 38), the Edi- 
tor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory says: 

“TI have been in New York for 
thirty years, and I can not tell 
to-day how large an edition is 
printed by any daily here, with the 

sole exception of the EVENING 
POST.” | 


co 


The Evening Post 


Broadway and Fulton 8t., New York. 


RAR ARAAASS 
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cM eM Mh Hh 


R. BATES, in the October issue of his 
M very excellent publication, Charles 
Austin Bates’ Criticisms, discusses, 
in his usual lucid manner, the subject of adver- 
tising in agricultural papers. He says that 
while agricultural papers as a whole are very 
prosperous, they are not half so prosperous as 
they would be if advertisers generally appre- 
ciated their importance. He points out that 
the most certain and most effective way of 
reaching the farmer—the man upon whom the 
prosperity of the whole country depends—and 
of reaching his family—is through the medium 
of his favorite agricultural paper. 

It’s a good, level-headed article. If you 
haven't seen the issue of Crz¢zczsms containing 
it, ask Mr. Bates to send you one at our ex- 
pense. If you area general advertiser we'll be 
glad to have him do it. 

We want you to read it, because it will 
help the cause of agricultural advertising in 
general, and our cause in particular, for Mr. 
Bates—having studied the field closely—gives 
Farm News a prominent place in his list of 
best agricultural papers. Farm News, he 
says, is an excellent paper, well worth the rates 
it asks. And we are sure it iss More than 
80,000 circulation, and more than worth 
the rates it asks. 

THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
geringfield, Ohio. 4 
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AWord to the Wise 


The recent advance in the price of wheat, 
followed as it has been by that of all farm prod- 
ucts, makes the farmer to-day the most inde- 
pendent and prosperous citizen of this country. 

To be brought into close contact with him, 
in order to secure his patronage, there is no bet- 
ter way than by the use of the columns of a 
good weekly newspaper. 

THE CHicaGO WEEKLY Dispatch, the great 
free-silver paper of the Middle West, is pre- 
eminently the farmers’ paper. It is read by 
thousands of farmers in Illinois and the States 
adjoining. 

Advertisers wishing prompt and satisfactory 
results should not lose a moment in bringing 
their wares to the attention of the farmers of 
the Great Middle West, and this can be accom- 
plished through the columns of THe Cxicaco 
WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

The regular rate for advertising is ten cents 
an agate line. In order to induce advertisers to 
give THE Cuicaco WEEKLY DispaTci a trial, ad- 
vertising will be accepted, from now until Jan- 
uary 1, 1898, at the low rate of five cents a 
line. 











THE DISPATCH, 
C. E. SHERIN, 


Eastern Representative, 15 & 117 Fifth Avenue, 


American Tract Society Bidg., 
New York City. CHICAGO. 
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The Favorite Newspaper 
in Michigan 


is now, and has been so for 64 years, 


The Detroit 
Free Press 


Its constituency is the home circle. 


It is strong there because it has always 
been honest, clean, progressive and ear- 
nest. It is popular with all and therefore 
a profitable advertising medium. 

The circulation of its respective edi- 


tions is: 


Daily, - 36,323 
Sunday, - 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 


Rates and sample copies on application 
to the home office or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York City. 
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80 Per Cent Profit to the Druggist 


This picture represents the store of Wm. Cowgill, 
a dealer in patent medicines, toilet articles, spectacles, 
eyeglasses and trusses, at 518 Federal street, Camden, 
N. J. Inthe window is displayed 25 gross of the 5-cent 
cartons of Ripans Tabules. This quantity is sold for $100, 
and as 25 gross includes 3,600 of the cartons, and as 3,600 
multiplied by 5 amounts to 180,00, it is plain that if Mr. 
Cowgill sells all his cartons at 5 cents each he has a profit 
of $80 on his $100 outlay. In a letter dated October 13 
Mr. Cowgill writes to the Ripans Chemical Company, at 10 
Spruce St., New York, saying: ‘ Gentlemen—lInclosed 
you will find a check for One Hundred Dollars for an- 
other 25 gross Ripans Tabules. The other 25 gross lasted 
me 8 weeks. They sell rapidly. I sold more last week 
than in any former week. It has given me a net profit of 
$10 per week on a single 5-cent article. I wish I could say 
this of all the goods I carry. Yours truly, WM. COWGILL.” 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for 
sale at some drug stores — ¥OR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had wy mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RrPaws CHEMICAL ComPaNy, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York — ora single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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Courage for Success. 





Courage is a factorin success, too quickly lost sight of. It is, 
of course, not well to be so self-reliant asto ignore the preparation 
that fits for success in any walk of life, but to weigh chances 
too long and hesitatingly frequently allows the tide that leads 
to fortune to ebb beyond the reach.—Chicago Inland Printer. 


Which ink house had the courage to demand 
cash with every order, whether from the city printer 
with a six-story building full of presses or the small 
country printer with one jobber? Which ink house 
first sold News ink at 4 cents a pound in 500 Ib. bar- 
rels and the finest Carmines at $2.00 a Ib.? 


Printers Ink Jonson! 


This was Courage on my part to start in to revo- 
lutionize the ink trade, and how well I have suc- 
ceeded can be seen by a visit to my establishment, 
and watch the number of customers buying my ink 
and the numerous orders I receive through the mail. 
My competitors at first treated me as a huge joke, 
but one by one they fell into line, and met my prices 
and offered unlimited credit as an inducement to 
regain their lost trade. 

Send for my price list. 


Printers Ink Jonson, 
8 Spruce St., New York. 
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At The Niagara Falls 
Convention 


of the American Street 
Railway Association, it 
was universally admitted 
that the display of Street 
Car Advertising in Niagara 
Falls and Buffalo Cars was 
superior in every respect 
to that of any other city 
in the world, and that 
GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
who control these cars 


were as usual ahead of 


everybody else in their 
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HE local political cauldron 

is boiling in Greater New 

York. Candidates are adver- 
tising heavily. 


The principal 
ones utilize the 


Brooklyn = L 


because they ap- 


99 


preciate its value. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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“Comparisons are Odious.” 


emMWw\Wwe 


But look in the Cars of the 
BROOKLYN “L,”’ see the 
intelligent display of all the 


leading Advertisers — and 


then look in others. Nuf-ced! 
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GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


We’ve been very successful! said 
Mr. Bert M. Moses of Moses & Helm: 


then he paused: 
a moment later he said: 


and all the business we have done, 
with the exception of maybe $20, has 
come to us directly or indirectly from 
our advertisements in Printers’ INk: 


then he looked at Mr. Helm: 
Yes, sir! said Mr. Helm. 


You think that is so, do you? was 
asked of Mr. Helm, and he answered, 


Yes: 


and Mr. Moses added: 


I can’t recall $20, I can only think of $10. 


$10 is all I can call to mind! said 
Mr. Helm. 


The object of the meeting was a desire to buy a quarter page in PRINTERS 
Ink, in‘special position, to appear every other week for a year. 

““We will pay $31.25 a week for it or $812.50 net for the year, our ad 
always to be the only one on the page, the rest of the page to be reading 
matter,’’ said Mr. Moses, 

And Mr. Helm assented. 

The Little Schoolmaster looked sad for a second or two, and then he said; 


All right boys, you may have it. 





